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In accordance with the established custom, this issue of the Journal of Home Economics is 
devoted mainly to papers presented at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association held in Seattle, July 6 to 10, 1936. A few addresses, including those 
at the general sessions, appear somewhat shortened; other papers and discussions, in abstract; several 
are being held for publication in later issues. The proceedings of the business sessions and the 
lists of officers and committees appeared in the Bulletin sent to members of the Association in 
September. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND NATIONAL ECONOMICS: 
CONTRASTS AND COMPARISONS 


DEXTER M. KEEZER 


home economics which will be generally 


—\ HIS meeting gives me my first 
acceptable to you. I fall back on a defini- 


NS opportunity to talk with any 
Mo Q considerable number of home 
SNJ economists since I left the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the National 
Recovery Administration two years ago. I 
would like to make it the occasion to pay a 
tribute to the efforts made by the American 
Home Economics Association to protect and 
advance the interests of the great consum- 
ing public under the N.R.A. To that end 
your national officers and many of your 
members worked with inspiring industry 
and high intelligence. If the same good 
judgment had been general throughout the 
N.R.A. I am confident that it would not 
have come to the unhappy pass which it did. 
I treasure the memory of their enlightened 
and unselfish devotion to the public interest 
during an emergency which prompted too 
many to try to feather their own nests. 
In choosing my subject, I was guilty of 
great presumption. My ignorance of home 
economics is exceeded only by my interest 
in it. Indeed I am not even confident of 
my ability to put forward a definition of 
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tion in the “Syllabus of Home Economics” 
prepared by your Association in 1913: 
“Home economics as a distinctive subject of 
instruction is the study of the economic, 
sanitary, and esthetic aspects of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter as connected with their 
selection, preparation, and use by the family 
in the home or by other groups of people.” 
And I assume that the study is undertaken 
not merely to satisfy idle curiosity but to 
make more effective use of the resources 
available to the home or the family. 

If I know extremely little about home 
economics, scarcely a day passes without 
increasing my modesty about my knowledge 
of national economics. By national eco- 
nomics I have in mind the study of the 
application of human and material resources 
to the important business of gaining a na- 
tional livelihood. And again I assume that 
the study is designed to increase in effective- 
ness the use of these resources rather than 
merely to satisfy curiosity as to how the 
wheels go round. 


The primary point of reference of the 
home economist is the home or family, 
which has mutual and common interests so 
far as the advancement of its economic well- 
being is concerned. The student of na- 
tional economy, in contrast, has as his pri- 
mary point of reference the nation and is 
concerned with the relations of families and 
other groups and individuals as they seek to 
work out their economic salvation on a 
national scale. 

What I am calling national economics is, 
of course, a much less venerable discipline 
than home economics. The term eco- 
nomics, as I understand it, is derived from 
a Greek word denoting the management of 
the household; and hence national econom- 
ics can properly be viewed historically as 
a junior and subordinate offshoot of home 
economics. 

While I feel no sureness of touch in either 
home economics or national economics, I 
have over a good many years observed vota- 
ries of these disciplines in action. As I have 
done so, it has occurred to me that it might 
be a useful exercise to put the two fields of 
study side by side, at least in their points 
of primary reference, and examine some of 
the strange conflicts and inconsistencies 
which emerge when economic developments 
are examined from the point of view of the 
household and that of the nation. 

The desirability of such an exercise first 
occurred to me many years ago after I had 
struggled with remarkably little success to 
impart to students of home economics at 
Cornell an understanding of a relatively 
standard course in the principles of eco- 
nomics. As these young ladies first gulped 
and gagged over my dosage of principles of 
economics and then tended to submit pas- 
sively to what they regarded asa strange and 
exotic medicine, my first disposition, which 
was shared by most of my colleagues, was 
to regard them as stupid. In turning to 
the field of their central interest, however, 
I soon discovered that such stupidity as 
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there was, was entirely mine. Their ail- 
ment as students of national economics, I 
learned, arose primarily from my failure to 
get the primary points of reference in the 
studies of home economics and national 
economics clearly placed. As I expounded 
glibly and as a matter of course on the pos- 
sibility of becoming rich by perfecting a 
successful monopoly in the national market, 
or about the standard practice of dealing 
with a stringency in the national money 
market by making money more difficult to 
obtain through higher interest rates, I failed 
to see vividly enough that my underlying 
assumptions must seem scarcely less than 
idiotic to one concerned with a family or 
home as the basic economic unit. For ob- 
viously anyone entrusted with the economic 
welfare of a family would be taken in hand 
by the public authorities if he were to pro- 
pose to advance that welfare by monopo- 
lizing needed household supplies. 

Throughout the development of our na- 
tional economic life there have been striking 
inconsistencies between the acceptable eco- 
nomic policy for the household and for the 
nation. For example, in the field of tariff 
making, we as a nation have for generations, 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm, ac- 
cepted the policy of making goods scarce 
and expensive by high import duties. Such 
a deliberate creation of scarcity would be 
nonsensical if the nation had the same social 
and economic set-up as the family. I sus- 
pect that it has frequently been nonsensical 
where practiced on a national scale, but I 
do not propose to argue that proposition 
here. The point is simply one of many 
which might be made to illustrate the 
sharply differing aspects of economic policy 
when viewed from the standpoint of the 
nation and of the family group. During 
recent years as we have struggled to work 
our way out of depression, it seems to me 
that these inconsistencies have become even 
more glaring. 

For the past few years our national gov- 
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ernment has been embarked on a policy of 
borrowing and spending on a vast scale as 
one means of restoring national prosperity. 
For a family or an individual such procedure 
would patently be impossible. Personal 
credit and collection agencies and, in the 
last extremity, institutions for the feeble- 
minded lie in wait to deal with persons who, 
already on their uppers, conceive the idea 
of restoring their prosperity by borrowing 
large sums and spending them lavishly. 
Yet, though we still have the final reckoning 
ahead of us, there is no assurance that the 
decision of the federal government to plunge 
into debt and spend its borrowings with a 
considerable degree of abandon was not wise 
national policy. The primary reason is 
that the federal government, by borrowing 
and spending to create employment, has the 
possibility of enlarging production and 
hence the resources of the country to sustain 
the debt thus created—a possibility denied 
to the modern household, which is largely 
a consuming unit. 

All important in this connection seems to 
be the general attitude as to what consti- 
tutes a reasonable national debt. How 
long a relatively benign attitude toward a 
national policy of borrowing and spending 
as a way to prosperity will persist, is a ques- 
tion with which psychologists might perhaps 
deal more effectively than economists. It 
is fervently to be desired that the necessity 
of such a policy will be eliminated by a full 
flow in the pumps which it was designed to 
prime. But, in any event, the fact that the 
nation has pursued such a policy as far as 
it has without coming a cropper illustrates 
the proposition that good or at least work- 
able economic policy for a nation may be 
something quite different from that for a 
family. 

Perhaps the most striking demonstration 
of this proposition is to be found in the 
legislative design and accomplishment of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Certainly if the head of a household 
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embracing many ill-clad and undernour- 
ished children were to be seized by the no- 
tion that the family welfare would be 
enlarged by destroying large amounts of 
clothing and foodstuffs, he would be re- 
garded as an altogether fit subject for a 
psychiatric clinic. Many people examining 
the crop restriction program of the A.A.A. 
have felt that the heads of our government 
should be examined by the same kind of a 
clinic. Yet inits peculiar setting the design 
of the A.A.A. to promote recovery by de- 
stroying the very materials out of which 
recovery must come, can be defended as 
rational in terms of national economics. 
When it was launched, the national price 
structure, which lies at the very heart of our 
economic organization, had become tied 
into paralyzing knots. Between 1930 and 
the spring of 1933 farm prices had fallen so 
low that on an average they gave farmers 
only about one-half of their pre-war pur- 
chasing power. As the prices of their wares 
declined, these farmers, who as a class re- 
mained the last of our really rugged indi- 
vidualists, could see only one way by which 
to maintain their already meager incomes— 
to produce more of lower-priced products. 

In the meantime, most of those in charge 
of manufacturing pursued a different course 
in an effort to gain economic salvation for 
their individual establishments. Having a 
relatively greater measure of control over 
the prices of their products than had the 
farmers, they tended to meet a shrinking 
market for their wares by maintaining prices 
and discharging workers. Hence, in the 
emergency of early 1933 the relief rolls were 
being rapidly augmented by industrial 
workers. At the same time, the farmers’ 
chances of buying industrial products were 
being steadily reduced because the prices of 
the products which they had to sell were 
being battered down as in desperation they 
produced more. 

Confronted by such a paralyzing impasse, 
the federal government, which had been 
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given an unmistakable mandate to do some- 
thing decisive in the field of national eco- 
nomics, had two great alternatives. One 
was to use all of the expedients available 
to force the prices of manufacturers, securi- 
ties, and taxes down to the general level of 
farm prices. The other alternative was by 
some hook or crook to force the prices of 
farm products up to a point within shooting 
distance of the industrial price level and 
the level of debts and taxes. To do nothing 
was simply to connive with a rapidly creep- 
ing paralysis. 

In the face of these alternatives I per- 
sonally would have been disposed to leave 
agriculture undisturbed and to try to adjust 
other prices to those of farm products. It is 
a primary purpose of an economic system to 
produce, and early in 1933 agriculture was 
the only part of our national economic 
establishment which was fulfilling this pur- 
pose bountifully. It was obvious, however, 
that the risks in such a program were great. 
To restore a semblance of price parity be- 
tween agriculture and the other factors in 
our economy without disturbing agriculture 
would probably have meant a tremendous 
scaling down of debts with attendant bank- 
ruptcies, sharp reductions in industrial wage 
scales, and reductions in the prices of manu- 
factured products which might have elimi- 
nated any immediate possibility of profit 
and incentive to produce. Whether the 
federal government had at its command 
legal powers to force such a downward revi- 
sion of prices is questionable. Whether or 
not it could have commanded the political 
power to apply such a dosage, which must 
have been most unpalatable to many of the 
most powerful groups in our national eco- 
nomic community, is even more dubious. 
And granted affirmative answers to both of 
these questions, there is still the question 
of whether or not such a therapy could be 
applied without precipitating devastating 
social disorder. 

We shall never be able to answer these 


questions positively for, as you know, the 
decision was to use the power of the federal 
government to wrench agricultural prices 
upward in their relation to other prices by 
restricting farm production. However, we 
do know that, though the legislation creat- 
ing the A.A.A. has since been invalidated, 
it was a decision of tremendous importance. 
We also should know, though many seem 
to overlook that fact, that it was funda- 
mentally a conservative decision. In these 
times I take it that the essential difference 
between those who call themselves radicals 
and those who call themselves conservatives 
lies in their regard for private property, the 
conservatives having a much higher regard 
for that institution than the radicals. On 
this fundamental basis of distinction a deci- 
sion to restore something of a working rela- 
tionship between farm prices and other 
prices by restricting farm production was 
decidedly conservative because it had as its 
effect, if not its primary purpose, the pro- 
tection of a vast accumulation of private 
property in the form of claims of creditors 
and industrial securities, much of which 
must have been wiped out had they been 
adjusted downward in the direction of the 
prices prevailing for agricultural products. 

It is not my purpose, however, to argue 
the merits of the agricultural adjustment 
program. It simply serves as a very impor- 
tant illustration of the fact that the com- 
plexities of our national economic life often 
provide a measure of justification for ex- 
pedients in the realm of national economy 
which if applied to the economy of a house- 
hold would seem, and no doubt be, posi- 
tively mad. It can be successfully main- 
tained that the program of the A.A.A. was 
singularly vicious if one’s attention is 
focused upon the destruction of clothing 
materials and foodstuffs in the midst of 
grave want and need. If, however, one’s 
primary concern is the maintenance of eco- 
nomic activity under a system preserving 
at least some of the broad outlines of our 
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traditional economic establishment with its 
cornerstone of private property, it can be 
argued that this program, offensive as it was 
to the garden variety common sense, em- 
bodied the very uncommon sense which 
sometimes results in national economic 
statesmanship. 

As I have said, striking conflicts between 
good economic policy for the individual 
household and the nation have charac- 
terized our national economic life from its 
beginnings. However, I suspect that these 
conflicts might be less spectacular than they 
have been in recent years if we as a people 
had paid more attention to the conditions 
necessary for the successful working of a 
competitive and capitalistic system. One 
of the most important of these is the elimi- 
nation of private restraints upon competi- 
tion, either through agreements between 
private establishments to work in unison 
in their efforts to exploit the consumer or 
through creation of individual establish- 
ments of overpowering size. I am glad to 
find this proposition recognized in the plat- 
forms on which both the Republican and 
Democratic parties will stand during the 
coming presidential campaign. The nation 
would be fortunate if these particular provi- 
sions should not develop, as so many plat- 
form provisions do, to be made of plastic 
wood. 

As matters stand, we have an economic 
structure which is decidedly unbalanced so 
far as effective competitive performance in 
the public interest is concerned. As Berle 
and Means reported in The Modern Corpora- 
tion and Private Property and subsequent 
papers, in 1929 the 200 largest corporations 
in the United States, each with an income 
of more than $5,000,000, received 43.2 per 
cent of the income of all non-banking cor- 
porations. At the beginning of 1930 these 
200 corporations, with combined assets of 
$81,000,000,000, controlled 49.2 per cent or 
approximately half of the total assets of all 
non-banking corporate wealth, the remain- 
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ing half being owned by more than 300,000 
smaller companies. Without further ex- 
planation the implications of these figures 
for the effective performance of a competi- 
tive system are too dramatic, as Mr. Berle 
and Mr. Means would readily concede. 
The corporations covered, embrace numer- 
ous utility enterprises where regulation 
rather than competition is relied on to 
secure effective public service. Also, in 
spite of the enormous degree of corporate 
consolidation which has taken place, there 
remain great fields of industry, such as those 
producing bituminous coal and cotton tex- 
tiles, where fierce and destructive competi- 
tion between many relatively small units 
still prevails. And the corporate giants 
themselves may on occasion engage in such 
competition. Nonetheless, these figures 
suggest strongly that a process of mergers 
and consolidations has gone far toward 
destroying firm foundations for a workable 
competitive system in American industry. 

With our national economy in part highly 
competitive and in part controlled by vary- 
ing degrees of private monopoly, it was, I 
take it, to restore some balance in the de- 
grees of control over the market exercised by 
different groups, and at the same time to 
protect some of the outlines of our tradi- 
tional economic system, that such a des- 
perate expedient as the A.A.A. was under- 
taken. And so long as this lack of balance 
persists and we remain preponderantly a 
conservative people, we probably must 
expect to witness similarly desperate ex- 
pedients. 

Personally, I regret the strong tendency 
to bring those parts of American business 
which have not been merged in giant cor- 
porate units into cartels and combinations 
of various sorts. I feel confident that a 
system of markets relying largely on com- 
petition for guidance is much more com- 
patible with our social ideals than a system 
of trusts and cartels. But I have fears, in 
spite of the declarations of both of our major 
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parties against private monopolies and 
restraint of trade, that we have gone too far 
along the road toward collectivism to make 
it possible to turn back. 

Being chronically an optimist, however, 
I do not despair of developing a greater 
public understanding of the importance of 
preserving relatively free markets if we are 
to have a relatively free system in other 
more important aspects. Perhaps naively 
I continue to hope that, among other things, 
there will be a declining disposition on the 
part of businessmen to rush into price-fixing 
until they have given fair competition a 
chance to work by trying such relatively 
simple expedients as agreeing upon honest 
and clear labels for their wares. In this 
connection let me express my appreciation 
of the fine leadership given by your Associa- 
tion in efforts to establish adequate grade 
or other informative labels to guide con- 
sumers. These efforts have been a genuine 
contribution to the national economic wel- 
fare; and that they have not received more 
support from business groups than they 
have, is a sad reflection upon these groups. 
For honest labeling, like socially decent 
minimum wage standards, is a protection 
against having our national economic sys- 
tem thrown into convulsions such as we 
have been struggling with in recent years 
and without resort to remedies which must 
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strike one following the calculus of the home 
economist as remarkably bizarre. 

I find I have dealt with contrasts between 
national economics and home economics 
rather than similarities. The outstanding 
similarity, I suppose, is that both the home 
economist and the student of national eco- 
nomics, when not motivated merely by idle 
curiosity, are interested in having things 
better ordered in their respective fields of 
study. But given this common interest, 
the developments studied by the home econ- 
omist and the national economist seem to 
me to present such contrasts and inconsist- 
encies that there may be a moral for this 
piece. Perhaps it is that it is essential for 
home economists who would understand the 
ramifications of their trade to be masters 
of national economics as well. At any rate, 
I am sure that the reverse proposition is 
true—that students of national economy 
would gain greatly by paying more atten- 
tion to the work being done in the field of 
home economics. In fact, a merger of the 
studies of home economics and what I have 
termed national economics is one merger 
for which I can readily see a social justifica- 
tion. It would carry these studies back 
toward the historic trunk from which they 
have spread so far that some of the branches 
are very weak. It would add strength to 
the study of economics as a whole. 
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PRESENT ECONOMIC TRENDS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
TO CONSUMERS 


PAUL H. NYSTROM 


ECENT developments in busi- 
ness legislation have taken di- 
rections likely to be of utmost 
@ concern to consumers. These 
developments include widespread and in- 
tensive efforts to establish various forms of 
artificial control over the markets for con- 
sumer goods. If they succeed they will, 
with certainty, bring higher prices, higher 
costs of living, and greater difficulty in 
maintaining our standards of living. 

It is necessary, of course, to differentiate 
between market controls established for the 
purpose of safeguarding the public interests 
and market controls intended to aid special 
business interests at the expense of the 
public. It is not always easy to identify 
these two purposes. Special interests are 
usually masked under the cloak of public 
interests. There is confusion in the public 
mind concerning these purposes, with the 
result that the special interests are gaining 
a dangerous foothold under the protection 
of the law. It is urgently necessary for 
students of the public interest to understand 
this movement and help consumers to see 
what is happening to them. 

Business has been under process of change 
for many years. Most of these changes 
have been in the public interest. No one 
familiar with the present economic system 
argues today for laissez faire. The funda- 
mental institutions of our economic life, 
including the freedom of initiative, the 
right of contract, the right of private prop- 
erty, and freedom of competition, all ad- 
mittedly need some degree of limitation and 
regulation. The freedom of initiative must 
be restricted wherever its exercise proves 
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injurious to the same right of others. The 
right of contract must be regulated where 
the purposes are immoral or injurious or 
where either of the parties thereto is 
subject to coercion. The right of private 
property has its definite limitations when 
this institution ceases to be socially useful. 
The freedom of competition must be re- 
stricted when competitive methods are 
employed which are clearly unfair and un- 
social. The need for the social regulation 
of business is no longer a matter of debate. 
The problem is rather what should be 
regulated and what methods of regulation 
should be employed. 

The purpose here is to call attention to 
certain forms of business regulation insti- 
tuted not for the public benefit but rather 
for the purpose of aiding special business 
interests at the expense of the public. 
Human nature being what it is, it is not to 
be wondered at that business interests 
should attempt to secure special advan- 
tages. We should not even be surprised 
that such attempts should be made under 
the guise of the public interest. Certainly 
there is nothing new about such efforts. 
Business will, if permitted to do so, use any 
method that it can to advance its profits. 
Back in 1776 Adam Smith observed that 
“People of the same trade seldom meet 
together, even for merriment and diversion, 
but the conversation ends in some con- 
trivance to raise prices.” It is the function 
of organized society to defend itself from 
such dangerous tendencies. Consumers, 
who are likely to be most affected, must be 
alert. Our legislatures and courts need to 
be provided with the facts. Even the 
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democracy under which business may thrive 
and survive depends for its existence on 
everlasting watchfulness against subversive 
tendencies. 

The kind of market control usually 
sought by special business interests in its 
own rather than the public interest is to 
reduce or to eliminate competition and so 
permit price-fixing that will yield easy 
profits. There have been many efforts in 
this direction during the past generation. 
Prior to 1890 attempts to control com- 
petition were made openly and brazenly. 
This led to the passage of several state laws 
and finally to the Sherman Antitrust Act 
for preventing combinations intended to 
restrict competition. After 1890 business- 
men and their lawyers thought that they 
saw a loophole in the law in the use of the 
word “‘combination.”” It was believed that 
combinations meant association of in- 
dividuals or companies. Single companies, 
so they believed, could be increased in size 
without limit. But in 1904 the Northern 
Securities case decided by the Supreme 
Court held that single companies, if large 
enough to dominate markets and to crush 
competition, were also to be considered as 
combinations in restraint of trade. 

The years from 1904 down to 1911, 
famous in our history as the “trust-busting” 
years, saw the prosecution of several large 
companies as well as combinations formed 
to crush competition. In 1911 special 
business interests gained a point when the 
Supreme Court held that restraint of com- 
petition would not be considered unlawful 
unless unreasonable. This inaugurated the 
so-called famous “Rule of Reason’”’ in legal 
cases arising out of efforts to control 
markets and prices. Whether a concern 
might be considered guilty of unreasonable 
restraint of competition was henceforth to 
be determined by its intent and its acts. 

This court opinion opened the door to 
new lines of special efforts to control com- 
petition and fix prices. Among the schemes 


devised for this purpose were the introduc- 
tion of cost accounting, open-price asso- 
ciations, and the formulation of so-called 
fair trade practice rules. 

Cost accounting was urged for the reason 
that it was believed that destructive com- 
petitive price-cutting was due in large part 
to ignorance on the part of the price-cutter 
of his actual costs. It was also believed 
that if this ignorance could be dispelled 
such price-cutting would cease. There is, 
of course, nothing contrary to any law in 
promoting the knowledge of cost account- 
ing through trade associations or otherwise. 
There has been an enormous and wide- 
spread development of cost accounting since 
1911, but its promotion has not fulfilled the 
extreme desires of its promoters. It has, 
however, reduced a certain amount of un- 
intelligent competition. 

Open-price associations have been even 
more effective in checking price-cutting. 
Open-price associations require their mem- 
bers to post their prices, including all 
changes, as often as made in a central office 
which, in turn, re-distributes this informa- 
tion to all members. Each member is 
thereby fully informed of the prices of every 
other member. Exact and prompt infor- 
mation under this system takes the place 
of rumors and misinformation. Moreover, 
members whose prices are to be made 
known without delay to all other competi- 
tors are likely to be more hesitant in break- 
ing their prices than if such prices were 
secretly made. Business interests seeking 
ways of controlling their markets and prices 
are still looking hopefully to open-price 
associations for the help they want. 

Fair trade practice rules began safely 
under the Clayton Act by restatements of 
common law prohibitions against mis- 
representation, trickery, coercion, com- 
mercial bribery, and so on. The next step 
was to attempt to extend these rules so as 
to define price-cutting as an act of unfair 
competition. These extensions are still, 
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happily, in the stage of question in the 
courts of the land. There are undoubted 
evils in the use of loss leaders. In many 
cases the loss leader is essentially a dis- 
honest form of business promotion. It 
would do no harm to the public interest to 
have such loss leaders prohibited. 

Those who desire rules against price- 
cutting usually go much further, however, 
than merely to attempt to rule out loss 
leaders. They define costs to suit their 
own interests and then try to prohibit sales 
below this point. Recently an important 
retail trade group passed a resolution de- 
fining costs for the purpose of price regula- 
tion as “Wholesale invoice price, plus the 
average cost of conducting a retail store in 
this particular trade, plus 5 per cent profit.” 
If this group obtains legal approval for this 
proposal, as it hopes to do, its profits will 
be guaranteed by society and the con- 
suming public will have to pay millions of 
dollars more for some of the necessities 
of life. If rules of this sort are approved, 
then competition will be ended and the 
consumer will be the victim. 

The attempts to control competition and 
to fix prices are not confined to devices that 
evade the laws. There is also a widespread 
effort to get new legislation which will 
openly permit the restriction of compe- 
tition. During the past half-dozen years 
we have seen a number of such efforts suc- 
cessfully carried through legislative bodies. 
The N.R.A. was essentially a measure 
drawn up by business groups and intended 
to permit certain regulations of competition 
forbidden by the Sherman antitrust laws, 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act in accordance with approved 
codes. The A.A.A. was a direct effort to 
control production and fix prices. The 
Guffey Act was likewise intended to limit 
competition and prohibit sales at prices 
below costs. 

Other similar laws have found their way 
through the state legislatures. Among 
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these are the so-called “unfair trade prac- 
tice laws”’ forbidding all sales below costs. 
Under these laws costs are usually defined 
as including wholesalers’ invoice prices, 
plus retailers’ expenses of operation. The 
purpose here is also to guarantee to the 
businessman a return that will cover all 
of his costs of doing business and a profit 
to all dealers whose costs are below the 
average. Such laws have been passed in 
eleven states and, if not found unconsti- 
tutional, are likely to spread to other 
states as well. The introductions to these 
laws usually state that their purpose is 
to prevent unfair methods of competition. 
Their real purpose is to restrict competition 
and to insure all dealers certain gross 
profits, whether their concerns are effi- 
ciently operated or not and whether their 
services are needed by the public or not. 

There is still another trend in present- 
day business of importance to consumers, 
and that is the effort made by certain 
business groups, both in the federal and 
state legislatures, to secure laws that will 
hamper or restrict the operations of suc- 
cessful competitors. Such laws have taken 
several forms. One of these is to limit or 
to prohibit the ownership of more than one 
business unit by one person or company. 
There are now laws of this type in twenty 
states. 

These laws are particularly directed 
against the chain store, but if the principle 
involved is accepted by the courts they may 
readily be extended to all classes of business. 
Indeed, there is a considerable movement 
on foot in this country urging that the 
ownership of more than one business of any 
kind, whether retail, wholesale, manu- 
facturing, or farming, by any person or 
company, should be prohibited. Some of 
these laws are still very mild in their effects; 
others are confiscatory. 

The introductions to these laws usually 
state that they are for the purpose of raising 
revenue. In some instances their real in- 
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tent is hidden under such innocent expres- 
sions of purposes as to raise revenue to 
support the schools or for other highly 
desirable social uses. It is true that the 
taxing method is the one employed to 
carry their purpose into effect, but none of 
them have for their real object the raising of 
revenue. All are frankly intended by those 
who sponsor them to place progressive 
burdens on the ownership of more than one 
business and to reduce all business con- 
cerns to small concerns. 

This is sometimes called the movement 
against “bigness in business.’”’ It takes no 
account of any special services that large 
concerns render, nor of whether they may 
be necessary in a modern world in order 
that modern production and distribution 
may be efficiently carried on. I am not 
defending the practices of all large con- 
cerns, but the injustice of any general con- 
demnation of this kind must be obvious to 
all. There must be big business to carry 
on the production needed in a big country. 

The Robinson-Patman Bill passed at the 
last session of Congress is an example of a 
direct attempt to handicap and restrict 
large-scale retail distributive operations 
and to give special aid to small dealers and, 
particularly, to certain groups of old- 
fashioned, unprogressive wholesalers who 
sell to small retailers. Not all independent 
retailers and wholesalers were for the bill. 
The up-to-date, efficiently operated con- 
cerns were opposed to it, but the special 
interests helped by the politicians won the 
day. 

The device by which the Robinson- 
Patman Bill hopes to accomplish its purpose 
is by limiting quantity prices to retailers 
who buy direct from producers. The fact 
that this limitation will almost certainly 
raise prices to consumers had not the slight- 
est deterrent effect upon its proponents. 
Clearly, the object of the Robinson-Patman 
type of law is not only to secure special 
privileges for certain groups, but also to 


put handicaps on competitors. It may be 
presumed that if the legislative trends now 
current are continued, we shall see an in- 
creasing number of laws passed to aid 
certain groups by placing handicaps upon 
their competitors. What is now a problem 
in distribution is almost certain to become 
a problem in production. 

It is very interesting and indeed horrify- 
ing to the student of legislative trends to 
note this rapid rise of legislation seeking 
and obtaining special benefits at the cost 
of the consumer. Price-fixing legislation 
such as is now finding its way through the 
legislatures is something of a new social 
problem. 

Up to 1916 the whole trend of legislation 
in this country was to regulate and prohibit 
monopoly and to encourage competition. 
Prior to that time both Congress and the 
state legislatures tried to protect the public 
against all forms of business extortion. 
Such legislation as referred to above, if 
it had been passed, would have been 
promptly ruled out by the courts. Now the 
situation seems to be completely reversed. 
The current trend is to attempt to find ways 
and means to permit the restriction of com- 
petition and to permit price-fixing in the 
interests of special groups as against the 
interests of the consuming public. What 
the outcome of this trend will be in the 
courts cannot now be foreseen. If it con- 
tinues we shall probably go back to methods 
of business regulation such as prevailed in 
medieval Europe in which the consumers 
were frankly regulated for the benefit of 
business. 

Why have congressmen and state legis- 
lators recently given way to the pleadings 
of these special privilege groups? In the 
past, in most instances, they patiently 
listened to the high-pressure proposals 
made by such business groups, but they 
did nothing about them. Were it not for 
this level-headedness and public spirited- 
ness of our representatives in blocking 
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special groups seeking special privileges 
we should have had socialism, communism, 
or fascism in this country long before this. 

Recently, however, the special interests 
have begun to organize their voting powers 
and to use these powers in the election of 
legislators and congressmen. In the case of 
the so-called anti-chain bills, it is clear that 
the politicians have discovered that there 
are from five to ten times as many votes 
among the owners and the employees of 
independent stores and their wholesale 
supply source as there are in the chains, 
department stores, and mail-order houses. 
Many of these small, independent retailers, 
because they are small businessmen who 
run unattractive and unpopular stores, 
have little or nothing to do except to talk 
politics, and they are ripe for efforts to get 
relief from their more active competitors by 
some form of public regulation. Their 
trade associations have likewise become 
more effective than formerly. They have 
been able to rally their members throughout 
the country at any time to write letters or 
call up their congressmen and legislators. 
Politicians are impressed by these letters 
from back home. These little retailers are 
voters. They may be able to influence 
other votes. They must be accorded atten- 
tion. There is also the common altruism 
of recent years of wanting to do something 
for the little man. Such are the processes 
of democracy. 

There has always been a great deal of 
talk in this country about monopoly. 
The American people have a very whole- 
some, substantial, and widespread fear of 
the consequences of monopoly. Most of 
what is being said on this subject, how- 
ever, is based on the assumption, either 
ignorantly or purposely, that monopoly is 
a function solely of large concerns, of large 
industries or corporations. Nothing could 
be more fallacious or dangerous to con- 
sumers’ interests than such an assumption. 
The desire for monopoly or for monopolistic 
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effects is common to both small and large 
concerns. These tendencies are, as we have 
seen, inherent in all business unless curbed 
and checked. 

This is, as has already been said, not a 
defense of big business against small con 
cerns. The morals of big business are no 
better nor worse than those of small busi- 
ness, but in the past their opportunities for 
monopolistic extortions have usually been 
greater and their records have made bigger 
blots on the public mind. As a conse- 
quence, the investigations of monopoly 
practice and the enforcement of antitrust 
legislation have been directed almost en- 
tirely at large concerns. This has had the 
effect of clearing up many monopolistic 
tendencies formerly characteristic of big 
business. As a matter of fact, large con- 
cerns are, today, because of many prosecu- 
tions and investigations, in a much chas- 
tened mood. The managers of most of 
such companies are greatly concerned about 
the legality of all of their business methods. 
There may be exceptions, but the laws 
against monopolistic practices are prob- 
ably more carefully observed by large busi- 
ness concerns at present than ever before 
in this country. 

The good behavior of the large concerns 
does not mean that the tendencies to 
monopolistic practices have come to an 
end, nor that vigilance may now be relaxed. 
The spirit of monopoly is as rife as ever 
throughout the country, but the immediate 
dangers of monopoly do not now arise from 
big business so much as from small con- 
cerns. We now face a new and rising 
trend in monopolistic practices, a trend 
engineered by closely knit organizations of 
small businesses. The danger of monopoly 
to the consumer is as great from this source 
as it ever was from the giant corporations. 

Through the efforts of their trade organi- 
zations the owners and managers of me- 
dium-sized and small concerns have become 
bolder in their practices under present laws. 
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Formerly, the larger concerns tried to find 
ways of evading the laws. The strategy 
of associations of smaller concerns is to 
secure changes in the present laws which 
will permit them to do what at present, and 
for very good reasons, is unlawful. These 
laws, as we have seen, may be either or both 
to secure amendments in the old laws per- 
mitting restraint of trade and restriction of 
competition as exemplified in many of the 
N.R.A. codes and the so-called “state un- 
fair trade practice acts” or to secure legis- 
lation that will place serious handicaps on 
competitive interests, as under the Rob- 
inson-Patman law. 

The consumer has, of course, a very vital 
interest in these efforts to legislate economic 
benefits to certain special classes. There is 
not only the inevitable penalty of higher 
prices and lower standards of living, but 
also the likelihood of growing dissatisfac- 
tion with our present economic system. 
It is, indeed, pathetic that businessmen 
so bent on regulating business in their own 
interests should so completely forget the 
inevitable reaction to their own efforts. 
If society does not curb and control these 
tendencies, then they will continue until 
the pendulum is ready to swing to the 
opposite extreme, such as government 
control of business in the form of either 
communism or fascism. 

This country need not have these or any 
other “isms’’ if the consumer interest is 
effectively preserved in our legislatures and 
courts. The greatest menace that faces 
this country today is not communism nor 
fascism, but rather those who seek special 
business favors for themselves at the ex- 
pense of the public and who are thus pre- 
paring the way for extreme reactions certain 
to come later. 

The most effective remedy for this 
menace is an awakened consumer interest, 
the ability to see the implications of sub- 
versive economic legislation even when 


haloed by titles and introductions pro- 
claiming public service, and the desire to 
correct these trends by vigorous but legit- 
imate means. 

The consumer interest is not in conflict 
with any healthy movement favorable to 
business. Consumers know that there 
must be production before there can be 
consumption, but it is obvious that any 
attempt to restrict production, allocate 
markets, or fix prices in the interests of 
small groups is contrary to consumer 
interest. 

If our present economic system is to 
continue and to serve its social purpose the 
consumer interest must be more adequately 
represented than hitherto whenever legis- 
lation is under consideration and wherever 
laws are being administered. The legis- 
latures, courts, and other legal adminis- 
trative bodies are theoretically supposed to 
represent the public interest. In the main 
they do faithfully represent the public 
interest, but in the controversies of business 
before the legislatures and the courts there 
is rarely any voice save that of those plead- 
ing selfish purposes. Under these circum- 
stances it is not a matter for surprise if 
consumer interests may be, and often are, 
crowded into the background and forgotten 
by the elected representatives of the public. 

There is need for continuous official con- 
sumer representation. There should be a 
consumers’ lobby before every legislature 
and Congress. There should be a con- 
sumers’ defender before all our courts. 
There should be consumers’ education in all 
of our schools to the end that the con- 
sumers’ interest, which should transcend 
all other economic interests, shall not be 
neglected. In the long run that which is 
best for the consumer is best for all busi- 
ness. It is the privilege of the profession 
of home economics to interpret the con- 
sumer interest not only in the schools but 
also where possible to legislators and even 
to business itself. 
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AN ADMINISTRATOR LOOKS AT HOME ECONOMICS 
AGNES SAMUELSON 


seventy-fourth annual meet- 
B\<qj ing of the National Education 
Q) Association, recently held in 
J Portland, Oregon, has become 
history; and it is for time to record its sig- 
nificance. Our hopes for it will be realized 
if it has served to strengthen our hands for 
the great work that is before us of moving 
ahead in education. To that end we ex- 
amined our program of action in the light of 
specific needs and requirements that must 
be met if we are to advance into new areas 
of service. It is not enough to regain the 
losses incurred and to retrieve the progress 
achieved when the economic crisis set the 
clock back. We must think in terms of 
tomorrow and not of yesterday. Recon- 
struction demands more and not less educa- 
tion. For that reason educational states- 
manship of the highest order is required. 

Next steps in educational planning should 
include safeguarding popular education, 
conserving American youth, _ building 
stronger foundations, advancing pupil and 
teacher welfare, strengthening the relation- 
ship between school and community, im- 
proving the program, and conquering new 
frontiers. Those were some of the problems 
spotlighted before the educational profes- 
sion at the Portland meeting. 

If we return with a keener understanding 
of the necessity of implementing education 
for its great task of serving our democracy, 
we shall utilize more lay spokesmen. If we 
see more clearly the implications which con- 
temporaneous events have for education, we 
shall seek new solutions to our problems. 
The answers are not in the back of the book. 
If we are equal to leadership, we shall look 
upon education as a life-long process and 
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the school as a service station for the pro- 
cession of humanity on the highway of life. 
If we rise to meet our professional responsi- 
bilities in this critical period, we shall make 
faster headway in co-ordinating our forces. 
We are in danger of defeating ourselves by 
unintentional educational blocs if we do not 
learn to apply the same principles of co- 
operation to ourselves which we expect of 
the public. If we are more vigorous in 
improving our skills and more alert in spir- 
itualizing the facts, the children will be the 
beneficiaries of the convention far into the 
future. If we continue to translate our 
purposes into action, education will move 
forward. 

You have come here to examine your pro- 
gram to the end that home economics may 
advance into new and wider areas of service. 
Through the telescope you seek to gain a 
clearer perspective of the direction in which 
we are moving. It is refreshing to enlarge 
our professional outlook at the same time 
that we are broadening our geographical 
skylines. Through the microscope you 
search for the technical knowledges that 
will improve craftsmanship. There is satis- 
faction also in learning how to do our work 
better today than we did yesterday. 

While this great convention is the reason 
for our pilgrimage here, we should not re- 
turn without experiencing the inspiration 
from close association with unspoiled nature 
which is afforded on every hand. An ex- 
cursion to the land of the midnight sun or to 
the southward and thence to the national 
parks may be as vivid and sparkling as a 
trip to the flour mill is to our pupils. We 
need wider experience ourselves, if we are 
to guide our pupils in having them. 
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The epic drama of the settlement of the 
West is also connected with this meeting 
place. You may have come here via a new 
streamline which conquers time and dis- 
tance. Did it not remind you of that cov- 
ered wagon trek of those intrepid path- 
finders who blazed the trail for us a century 
ago? Review the story of Narcissus Pren- 
tiss Whitman and Eliza Hart Spalding, first 
white women to cross the continent. Visu- 
alize the pioneer mothers rocking the cradle 
as wagon wheels carried them to new homes 
on the frontier. For them there was no 
romance of Oriental tapestry, mixmasters, 
daily newspaper and radio recipes, ice-box 
preparations, cream separators, ready-to- 
wear shops, lavender bathrooms, or perma- 
nent waves. The howl of wolf and toma- 
hawk of Indian did not stampede them. 
Theirs was the spirit which made America. 
If we are to prove ourselves worthy of the 
precious heritage they left us, we shall dis- 
play similar fortitude in conquering new 
frontiers in human advancement. Perhaps 
the resolve to do that eclipses all other out- 
comes of these great pilgrimages of modern 
homemakers and teachers. 

Over the stage of a mountain college are 
inscribed these words: “Why come ye 
here?”’ You will soon discover that I have 
not come to forecast the future, report an 
investigation, or discuss technical aspects 
of your program. My purpose is to present 
the greetings of the National Education 
Association, to get a close-up of your splen- 
did work, to make a few observations from 
the standpoint of one who has helped to 
godmother it on county and state levels, 
and to bid you Godspeed as you move along 
toward new frontiers and areas of service. 
Will you not look upon this as a heart-to- 
heart chat with one who has been privileged 
to serve alongside of you and who believes 
in you and in your program? 

This meeting will doubtless write a new 
epic for you in moving ahead with your 
program. You cannot stand still or serve 
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a narrow area. Like the pioneer home- 
makers whom we honor here, you are not a 
group apart. You are members of the van- 
guard of progress. You are part and parcel 
of the educational program. Our objec- 
tives and philosophy coincide. You have 
a special contribution to offer in realizing 
these purposes. 

We look to you who are the experts in 
this field to determine what constitutes ade- 
quate training for homemaking, to find the 
solution for the complex problems involved 
in home and family life, and to chart the 
future course of home economics. We see 
you constantly at work enriching your pro- 
gram, refining your procedures, and evalu- 
ating your outcomes in the light of changing 
needs and proven discoveries. We find you 
thinking in terms of the basic values of life. 
We work beside you in the attempt to de- 
velop an integrated program which will 
make you an integral part of the total edu- 
cational program. We endorse your mov- 
ing toward new frontiers that will involve 
the whole environment and will include all 
of the functions of the family, however im- 
portant the techniques of homemaking are. 

We notice how you are endeavoring to 
broaden the concept of homemaking beyond 
that of the physical aspects of food, shelter, 
and clothing, necessary as these are in any 
study of the economic functions of the 
family. There are consumer problems, 
which certainly must not be slighted at any 
time, especially in days of deflated budgets. 
You are shifting the emphasis, and properly 
so. If home economics is to prepare future 
homemakers for worthy and satisfying home 
life, training in the social and psychological 
functions is also required. If your purpose 
is to improve the quality of home life, your 
program must begin with early childhood 
and reach into adulthood. The challenge 
before you is to furnish the science and the 
leadership that will achieve these develop- 
ments. You are doing that. 


You are defining your program in terms 
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of purposes rather than units to be mas- 
tered. You are lopping off the useless sub- 
ject matter by reaching down into life situa- 
tions and needs. Yours is not a nebulous 
or fantastic program. People can under- 
stand the value of learning about food selec- 
tion and preparation, wise spending of the 
family dollar, choosing children’s books, 
planning meals for invalids, family rela- 
tionships, child development, behavioristic 
attitudes, budget making, and parent 
education. 

You are moving in a new direction when 
you point out that the problems of family 
life cannot be separated from those of indus- 
try, school, society, and government. You 
are conquering new frontiers when you 
introduce content dealing with the contribu- 
tions which sociology, psychology, mental 
hygiene, child development, parent educa- 
tion, heredity, and medicine have to offer. 
You are thinking of training for home life 
in all of its aspects. From our view of it, 
you are making vast progress. 

The history of the home economics move- 
ment is not new to you. You know of its 
early beginnings at Iowa State College, 
Kansas State College, and the University 
of Illinois between 1872 and 1874 in so- 
called domestic economy courses. Some of 
you may be able to remember as far back 
as 1915. That was the time when home 
economics brought its portfolio and took a 
seat in the school curriculum cabinet by 
legislative enactment in my state, Iowa. 
Prior to that time extension service for 
women had been started. We sometimes 
legislate a program into existence before we 
are ready with such essentials for its success 
as trained teachers, curricular and instruc- 
tional materials. But we tackle the task 
with faith and experimentation and even- 
tually arrive somewhere. From crude be- 
ginnings we move forward especially as we 
learn to pool the findings of laboratory sci- 
ence with the lessons of experience. 

My induction into the office of county 
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superintendent followed shortly after this 
enactment of a law requiring the teaching of 
home economics, manual training, and agri- 
culture in all of the schools of our state. 
My interest in your field dates back to that 
assignment when I began interpreting your 
program before I knew what, or why, or 
how. I mention this merely because it may 
be rather typical of the way new subjects 
become an intrinsic part of the regular 
school program. At first, in this particular 
case, outside-of-school activities in the form 
of canning and sewing clubs, exhibits at 
fairs, and short courses demonstrated the 
practical values and the need of systematic 
instruction in the schools. Legislation fol- 
lowed, and the rest of the chapters are still 
being written by yourselves and your co- 
workers. 

You know full well the developments of 
these short years. The story is as romantic 
as that of the House of Magic. All it needs 
is an interpreter. Labor-saving machinery 
has emancipated women. They need no 
longer be Cinderellas puttering around in 
the ashes dreaming of adventure. Now 
they may push buttons. Compare the 
dress of Martha Washington and Amelia 
Earhart. Just as the tallow candle has 
given way to electric light, spinning wheel 
to factory-made garments, powdered wigs 
to bobbed hair, assafetida worn around the 
neck to ward off disease to vaccination, 
horse and buggy to latest model automobile, 
mustache cup to safety razor, old oaken 
bucket to kitchen faucet, butchering con- 
coctions to preparations from neighborhood 
stores, and so on and on—so you have 
moved forward with the times. You have 
shifted the emphasis from the mechanics 
of the household to the functions of the 
family, from skills as the end to skills as the 
means to the end, from home economics as a 
classroom subject to life situations, from a 
body of organized knowledge to a dynamic 
program constantly modified to meet the 
changing requirements of homemaking, 
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from fixed practices to flexible procedures, 
from studying about things to actually 
doing them. 

If Dorothy Canfield Fisher was quoted 
correctly in a recent radio talk, she stated 
that the dining room table was the most 
powerful institution in the world. If that 
is true, the challenge of your place in the 
scheme of things is tremendous. You hold 
the welfare of humanity in your hands. If 
the home is the most fundamental unit in 
our civilization, if it is the nearest to Para- 
dise because out of it come the children who 
are the freshest from the hand of God (as 
was said at the opening of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion), if human progress may be measured 
by the status of womanhood, you are mov- 
ing in the right direction when you shift the 
emphasis to the home and family life. 

Perhaps the most helpful thing for me to 
do in bringing my remarks to a close would 
be to speak of what seem to be some of the 
next steps in your planning. Again these 
are not new. You are already at work on 
them, and there are notable examples to be 
cited. But let me mention them as areas 
for further conquest that appear to us to be 
important at the moment. 

My first charge is that you take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded you in the 
movement toward the integrated program 
to incorporate phases of your work at all 
levels. You are concerned with home and 
family life. That is one of the important 
areas in the education of everyone. For 
that reason some phases of it are taught in 
every grade. For example, nutrition used 
to be looked upon as a part of home eco- 
nomics training only. Now it has found 
its way into courses of study in sociology, 
physiology, hygiene, physical education, 
and health, as well as in medical schools and 
some dental programs. Nutrition teaching 
begins in the nursery school. It is to your 
credit that the teaching of nutrition has 
permeated the entire school system. Its 
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value should not be limited to the girls who 
register for home economics but should be 
made available to everyone for use in daily 
living. 

Other phases of home economics should 
find their way into the school curriculum. 
With your help this can be done as it has 
been done for nutrition. The general in- 
terest which is being taken in consumer edu- 
cation is due in large part to the interest and 
enthusiasm which you have created. Like 
nutrition, consumer education should be- 
come a part of everyone’s equipment for 
daily living. If this is to happen, it must 
be given in other courses also. It must find 
its way into social studies on the elementary 
as well as the secondary level. 

You have many opportunities to initiate 
projects such as these in the various grades 
of the school.. While it is not necessary for 
a home economist to teach the course in 
order to make a valuable contribution to 
the program, you can act as subject matter 
advisers or co-ordinators or whatever is 
needed to promote the program. 

My second charge to you is that you con- 
tinue to interpret your program not only 
to the public but also to the educational 
profession. We must not move forward on 
separate fronts. Do not overlook the im- 
portance of acquainting those of us in gen- 
eral education with your advances. Do not 
take for granted that we know what leaders 
in special fields like yours are thinking and 
writing. It keeps us busy following what 
the taxpayers are thinking and writing. 
Do not let us lag behind in this forward 
march of education. The school superin- 
tendent who is familiar with what the newer 
trends in home economics are, will not make 
the comment reported by one young teacher 
after the visit of her superintendent to her 
class when the students were discussing 
various family problems. His one remark 
to her regarding her work was: “When are 
the girls going to cook?” 

What can you do along this front? You 
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will know many things to do in addition to 
suggesting the best texts, courses of study, 
and tests that are available, the schools and 
colleges where the most significant experi- 
ments are taking place. 

While it is not my purpose to outline a 
program of interpretation, let me point out 
that the interpretative values of regular 
school work are always above par. Regular 
school activities which show the place and 
significance of the homemaking program are 
always in order. Of course, haphazard or 
incidental values result if the purposes and 
application to life needs are not obvious. 
The successful school program is the best 
exhibit A that can be found. 

Special days, posters, exhibits, and pro- 
grams continue to be useful methods of 
interesting people, while the press and the 
radio are powerful agencies for disseminat- 
ing information. The possibilities of Amer- 
ican Education Week for utilizing lay 
co-operation in creating understanding, 
securing support, and moving forward into 
new areas are unlimited and unrealized. 
Take advantage of every opportunity to 
demonstrate and explain the values of your 
program. 

Among the things that you might bring 
more closely to the people along with your 
contribution to the development of a satis- 
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fying home life is the need of understanding 
that the work should not be limited to voca- 
tional uses. Home economics has a wider 
function in our schools than merely training 
the group that plans to use the work for a 
remunerative occupation. Its fundamen- 
tals are needed by all women regardless of 
what their interests are. 

Continue to erase the notion that home 
economics is merely women’s education. 
As a matter of fact, many aspects of home 
economics have found their way into men’s 
education even though they are not desig- 
nated as home economics. In some schools 
and colleges home economics courses have 
been offered as a part of men’s education 
for more than fifteen years. The new thing 
is not the offering of the subject to men but 
the type of subject matter now being offered. 

We shall continue our great expectations 
for your program as you enlarge it to serve 
the needs of early childhood and adult years, 
as you enrich it with new content and re- 
finement of procedures, as you enhance the 
total educational program with your spe- 
cific contribution to its objectives, as you 
help point the way to more adequate living, 
as you improve the quality of home life, 
and as you move forward into new areas of 
service that involve the whole environment 
and include all the functions of family life. 


THE “NEW DEAL” IN HOME ECONOMICS 
ABBY L. MARLATT 


ey ‘= T THE beginning of the 1900’s, 

¥ when home economics was still 
Aj in its youth, I recall a conversa- 
u tion with Miss Bevier, then ac- 
tive head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois, which 
embodied my vision for the future of home 
economics teaching. Both of us were 
trained in the sciences and not to any very 
marked extent in their application. I said 
that it seemed to me the type of home eco- 
nomics education then being given showed 
to the teachers of science in high school and 
college that they could enrich their subject 
and make it live by the home economics 
application point of view. Today physics, 
chemistry, biology, and bacteriology have 
very largely taken for their subject-matter 
application problems of the home as well 
as the wider field of research. 

In 1930-31 a committee of the depart- 
ment of colleges and universities made a 
study of the philosophy of home economics 
as reported by the home economics depart- 
ments of various colleges. A few items 
from their summary may be suggestive: 


The field of home economics touches all science, 
literature, and art, using them as the basis upon 
which to build the knowledge of the standard 
which marks the development of the normal 
individual...one who will develop a unique 
personality, adjusting to the family relationships 
normally. 

Leaders with vision, while they may be special- 
ists, should be able to see their fields in homemaking 
education in correct relation to the other arts and 
sciences, developing a curriculum that allows for 
free expression of creative energy in all right living 
problems rather than emphasizing factual material 
to be kept in the mind on file only until examinations 


are passed. . . . 
As a summary may we ask: Is not our contribu- 


tion to the philosophy of modern education built 
up of methods of application, of ideals—of teaching 
a philosophy of right living in the home which 
makes its physical, its economic, its emotional 
satisfactions a center of unity, harmony, and 
creative effort where children, youth, and adults 
may develop a satisfying personality in a changing 
economic world? 


This report inspired the home economics 
division of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities to appoint a com- 
mittee to determine the objectives of the 
core curriculum in home economics in all 
phases of education from nursery school 
through adult education. The objective of 
any homemaking curriculum was said to be: 


To build upon a broad educational foundation such 
training as will prepare individuals to meet the 
responsible tasks involved in homemaking. In 
order to do that it will be necessary to set up 
instructional programs which will provide them an 
opportunity: 

a. To acquire an understanding and appreciation 
of the piace and function of the home in a social 
order. 

b. To acquire ability to make the best use of 
human and material resources in home situations 
and ability to make personal and family adjustments 
for family security in a society where there are 
rapid economic, industrial, and social changes 
affecting the home and family life. 

c. To acquire knowledge and facility in provid- 
ing adequate food, satisfactory clothing, and 
healthful, comfortable, esthetic, and satisfying 
housing for the family, and to co-operate in securing 
these things for the community. 

d. To acquire an understanding and appreciation 
of the nature and needs of children and what 
constitutes satisfactory home conditions for them, 
along with the development of ability to solve 
problems in child management. 

e. To acquire a knowledge and appreciation of 
the responsibility of the homemaker as a leader in 
stimulating educational and social interests in the 
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members of the family, as these interests relate to 
individual, home, and community life. 

These three statements illustrate the se- 
quence of development in home economics 
education from the old emphasis on the 
techniques and skills to the emphasis on 
the need of pure science foundation for the 
application to the five divisions of the 
present subject of home economics. In the 
field of research the emphasis on the appli- 
cation of science to human living became 
paramount. Increasing development in 
the field of economics eventually caused a 
separation of that field into general eco- 
nomics and sociology. Sociology then bor- 
rowed from the field of psychology, and its 
development has had a direct bearing on the 
present development in the field of home 
economics. 

To be strictly accurate, the field of home 
economics in this country with its develop- 
ment of work in the study of the preschool 
child and its education of the parents in 
family relationships, has stimulated the 
whole field in which modern social psychol- 
ogy has developed. Courses in the latter 
are increasingly using authors and data 
familiar to the modern student of household 
administration and family relationships. 
The modern books on social psychology 
cross lines with the studies that have been 
utilized and developed for thirty years in 
home economics teaching in some of our 
progressive universities and teacher-training 
institutions. 

The suggestion of the committee in 1931 
to increase the teaching of family relation- 
ships in high school courses has borne fruit, 
and textbooks written and published by 
home economics teachers now represent a 
very commendable group of up-to-date and 
worth-while source material for high school 
and adult education training. 

Today the “New Deal” has brought to 
home economics teachers, as it has to all 
people working in economics and sociology, 
the vivid picture of our need for a new type 
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of approach to the whole problem of train- 
ing for homemaking. The emphasis on the 
applied biological sciences, applied chemis- 
try, and applied physics is now being shifted 
to the economics of consumption and the 
psychology of group relationships not only 
in the home but also’in the community. 
The realization that the home as such is the 
real core of all progress, that the field of 
production is materially dependent on the 
ability of the citizens of the country to 
purchase, has made us aware that until 
there is a better adjustment between general 
income, consumer demand, and production, 
the home and the community will suffer. 
We need to visualize the economic status 
of the majority of the wage earners in the 
United States who with an income of $2,000 
or less were able to save only 1.6 per cent 
of their yearly wage. We also need to real- 
ize that even in periods of good wages the 
majority of the families have less income 
than necessary “to maintain the standard 
of health and decency.” In the matter of 
housing, for example, Mrs. Edith Elmer 
Wood says that in 1934 “the lowest income 
third of the population occupy obsolete, in- 
adequate, neglected shelter detrimental in 
varying degrees to health and to self- 
respect.”” This represents from nine to ten 
million families—one-half rural, one-half 
urban. The Resettlement Administration 
states that 36 per cent of the American 
population is suffering in health and morale 
from poor housing conditions. Comment- 
ing on these figures Veiller of the National 
Housing Association states that they repre- 
sent estimates—in other words, guesses— 
but the truth is close to the statements 
quoted. 

If we are to view the present status of 
home economics in the educational system, 
we must be able to visualize the huge group 
that today is close to the subsistence level. 
We must reorganize our courses in the 
schools and among the adult groups to give 
training that will enable them to make the 
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living conditions as nearly satisfactory as 
possible and to educate those who have the 
power to change the conditions through the 
introduction of either better economic prac- 
tices or the use of political power to make 
the living condition of the future citizen 
such that the nation as a whole can progress. 

Dr. John R. Commons speaks of the 
diminishing marginal utility of consumption 
goods as one of the phases in the develop- 
ment of what used to be called political 
economy. Certainly diminishing marginal 
utility is the basis for most of the economic 
applications in the field of expenditure of 
the income, for present home economics 
teaching. The outstanding piece of work 
brought out by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, “Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive 
Content and Cost,” is based on the irre- 
ducible minimum of diminishing marginal 
utilities. The higher values stress slightly 
the wider choice of food material. Recall- 
ing the distribution of our people among the 
income groups, we find that for one-third of 
our population the expenditure for nutrition 
must be in the lowest level unless materially 
aided through relief funds, either national 
or state or both. No amount of additional 
research in either biochemistry or economics 
will materially change this condition. The 
income level must be increased to meet the 
higher standard or the standard for the gen- 
eral population lowered to that of the lower 
group. 

In home economics we must understand 
conditions that lie back of this fact; other- 
wise, we are sweeping steadily towards the 
lowest standard of living which those of you 
who have been in Russia know at firsthand 
(as far as Russia would let you see it). It 
is true that there is a uniform standard that 
most of the Russians have to accept and 
that they have done as much as possible in 
giving the younger generation the type of 
education they wish. But are we willing 
to come to their living standards when we 
know what that implies in all of the phases 
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of homemaking? In our teaching how can 
we build up morale that will meet the effects 
of the depression, the demoralization caused 
by our present relief methods which have 
now been extended up into the educational 
field on the college level? What is the 
effect on the men and women who are re- 
ceiving help in continuing their college and 
graduate work? Are they being paid for 
doing worth-while work, or is it often made 
work such as that which has destroyed the 
morale in other projects of the W.P.A.? 
Has it developed the “Eat, drink and be 
merry” philosophy which has made social 
choices today look not much beyond the 
twenty-four-hour limit? Is our increasing 
marriage rate due to the slight improvement 
over the depression which made youth fear 
to take on added responsibility, or is it on 
the basis that tomorrow we die, why wait? 
We have emphasized for years the need for 
the feeling of security in the life of the child. 
We have taken for granted that the adult 
can rise superior to that. Today we know 
he cannot, that the feeling of security is the 
background for all worth-while action, not a 
“static” security but a “dynamic” security 
that says that security of today is not final, 
but that security must be progressively 
developed not only in the economic field 
but in the educational field, especially in 
building up the morale of the people—a 
word that we substitute today for the old 
spiritual values that helped us to face reality 
and find a possible philosophy of life. 
Should we not study the co-operative 
groups of England, Denmark, and Sweden? 
The Rochdale co-operatives courageously 
readjusted the industrial group buying of 
England, establishing the way to safety. 
When the demand for the cereal crops of 
Denmark disappeared, the Danish farmers 
organized their co-operatives and estab- 
lished their dairy and bacon factories and 
by long education trained the population to 
adjust and live happily within the co-opera- 
tive organization. From 98 to 99 per cent 
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of the farmers are in these co-operatives. 
The consumer co-operatives are developing 
rapidly among the town industrial workers. 
In Sweden the co-operatives have made 
similar adjustments in the rural living con- 
ditions and in the city housing problem 
where under the skillful guidance of the 
co-operative organizations the houses are 
standardized; money is loaned; and the 
families themselves are building their own 
houses on land under long-time lease from 
the government. 

In the United States we are entering a 
period of developing co-operatives. To 
help educate the future citizen to a knowl- 
edge of the best in the co-operative move- 
ment, to understand the need for lessened 
expenditure in production and distribution 
may not be so easy as in countries like 
England, Denmark, and Sweden. Local 
groups here are beginning their intensive 
development, and the consumer side of the 
co-operative needs to be carefully studied 
in connection with the problems of produc- 
tion, wages for labor, and the right of the 
individual] and the family to private as well 
as co-operative initiative. 


The field of housing presents an interest-. 


ing study of the need for state and national 
co-operation as well as for the establishment 
of private limited dividend housing co- 
operatives such as are found in England 
and on the continent. If the family on an 
income of $1,500 or $2,000 cannot afford to 
own its house, what must the municipality, 
the state, and the nation do to assure the 
adequate housing which is so essential to 
the health and morale of the people? We 
have struggled with independent individual 
construction. We have stressed the ideal 
of each family owning its own home, but 
today that is not possible for the United 
States as a whole and has not been possible 
in England or the European countries for 
years. Group housing is a field for home 
economics study, investigation, and man- 
agement. Wherever the local or the na- 
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tional government can assist in meeting the 
cost of adequate housing, there is need for 
woman’s assistance and managerial ability. 

For example, in our rural rehabilitation 
program the home economist who goes out 
to help the family readjust to the economic 
problems as they arise in paying back the 
money borrowed, finds that the problem of 
adult education in home economics is not 
only her fundamental problem but her 
easiest means of approach. It is no mean 
ideal to help the woman to see the needs of 
the family as a whole, to build up her faith 
and courage and morale so she can look on 
life not as a dreary round but as a worth- 
while problem to be met and cheerfully 
solved. 

European governments in general are 
slowly stepping out from the housing policy 
of building and owning by the government 
and are utilizing their funds in guaranteeing 
a certain minimum return to private invest- 
ment. England expects to spend public 
money only on slum clearance and to finish 
that task by 1939. Her group housing pro- 
gram is for slum clearance today, but her 
guaranteeing of minimum interest returns 
for the limited dividend corporations still 
continues. This may be a lesson we can 
follow in this country. Or, our solution 
may be to follow the earlier European group 
plan, as in Sweden, where the government 
owns its land and leases it for the building 
of low-cost houses, or in England, where the 
right of eminent domain allows her to con- 
demn the slum area, not paying for the 
building but only for the land itself. 

In the United States some such means of 
handling our problem must be found if the 
slum areas and obsolete dwelling houses are 
to be swept out and adequate housing pro- 
vided. It means a study of mass produc- 
tion in housing. It means for home 
economics an adequate teaching of the irre- 
ducible essentials in housing, not neglecting 
an appreciation of good design that does not 
condemn the modern housing because it is 
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modern but condemns it only when it is ugly 
or ill-suited to its purpose. 

Another danger comes with the increasing 
use of the automobile by wandering families, 
and today with the addition of the trailer 
there are said to be over a million families 
who are always on the road, never settled 
long enough to acquire local citizenship and 
the right to vote, to say nothing of paying 
taxes. If there are children their education 
will depend entirely on the ability of the 
parents to teach them. Many of these 
wandering families have reached that men- 
tal state of the hobo who possibly may stay 
for a week or a month before being over- 
whelmed by the urge tomove on. Someone 
has estimated that if the present rate of 
increase continues, in ten years half of our 
families will be on the road—an absurdity, 
but an indication of the lack of stability in 
families, in education of children, in ethical 
training, and in moral standards and the 
dropping away from all religious practices. 

With our increasing industrial output and 
decreasing employment of laborers, we are 
facing the limitation of working hours and 
the increase of leisure time; and this de- 


mands the education of both youth and. 


adults to a saner use of time itself. The 
public school system will have to offer more 
and more continuation courses following 
grade or high school or post-college work. 
An illustration of the latter is the present 
situation in one of our exclusive men’s col- 
leges. In the engineering section I am told 
the day classes are very small, a total of 90 
students in all the regular courses; but there 
are 700 in the evening classes, made up of 
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college graduates who wish to keep in touch 
with the newer phases of the work and who 
gladly use their leisure in acquiring knowl- 
edge and skill without reference to advanced 
degrees. The exhibits at the recent inter- 
national congress of farm women in Wash- 
ington illustrated another phase—a revival 
of creative work in the arts and crafts 
responding to the need of both men and 
women to create with their hands if they are 
to continue a sane and happy life. 

In the utilizing of our national resources 
we need not so much an increase in produc- 
tion of consumer material as better ways of 
using the available foods, textiles, metals, 
and most of all the newer housing materials. 
There is a limit to what a man can consume 
or store, but newer lines of utilization of the 
old will give variety and stimulate the crea- 
tive interest of the people. We need new 
educational methods that will develop in 
the individual during the formative stage 
the independent judgment, the interest in 
the arts and sciences applied to the prob- 
lems of living a sane and wholesome life. 
While there will always be followers, and 
life demands that most of us accept and try 
to follow, this does not mean that we are 
not to recombine and recreate our own lives 
to meet the conditions of a changing eco- 
nomic world. 

The “New Deal” in home economics 
should mean the wider vision, the saner 
philosophy, the visualizing of the individual 
and the family as part of the whole—a 
training away from selfish standards, to- 
ward co-operation, toward larger social and 
larger spiritual values. 


| 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
AND THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


ALICE SOWERS 


—\ HE same desires which moti- 
yi vated the pioneers of the home 
economics movement prompted 
SNJ the founders of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to effect 
an organization which would help them as 
parents and homemakers. The home eco- 
nomics movement found its origin in the 
attempt of teachers to help homemakers 
find answers to their questions; the parent- 
teacher movement began as a Congress of 
Mothers but soon included fathers, teachers, 
and other adults among its members. 

The objectives of the American Home 
Economics Association and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers are very 
much the same. The Association was or- 
ganized “‘to bring together those concerned 
in developing the art of right living by the 
application of systematized knowledge to 
the problems of the home and the commu- 
nity,” and the objectives listed in the con- 
stitution are: “the development and pro- 
motion of standards of home living that will 
be satisfying and developing to the individ- 
ual and profitable to society.” The objec- 
tives of the Congress are: promoting the wel- 
fare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community, securing adequate 
laws for their protection, raising the stand- 
ards of home life, bringing into closer re- 
lation the home and the school, and devel- 
oping between educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in physi- 
cal, mental, social, and spiritual education. 

Because of this similarity of objectives, 
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there are many areas in which both organi- 
zations work. Through co-operation, the 
overlapping places additional emphasis on 
those factors which are common to both 
groups and broadens and strengthens the 
program ofeach. Much of the co-operation 
which has taken place has been planned; 
some of it has been indirect. I am very 
glad that the topic assigned to me was high 
lights of co-operation because it would be 
difficult indeed to attempt to describe or 
even to list all the co-operation which has 
taken place. 

Membership. Many home economists 
are members of parent-teacher associations 
because they have children in school or 
because they are teachers; others belong 
because of their interest in children and 
young people. The same is true with 
parent-teacher people. Many of them have 
a home economics background and are 
members of the American Home Economics 
Association because of their training, in- 
terest, and present activities, while others 
are members because of their friendly atti- 
tude toward the Association. 

This interrelationship is found in both the 
state and national organizations. Not only 
is this true of individual members, but it 
carries through to officers and committee 
chairmen as well. For example, a trained 
home economist is national chairman of 
homemaking for the Congress and is thus a 
member of the National Board of Managers. 
In most of the states also, trained home 
economists are chairmen of state commit- 
tees on homemaking and parent education. 
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Congress representatives serve on national 
committees of the Association. Also, in 
addition to serving on the joint committee 
which is sponsoring this conference, both 
organizations are represented on committees 
of other organizations, on co-ordinating 
councils, and similar groups. 

Legislation. Both the Association and 
the Congress have representative member- 
ships on the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee in Washington. Both organiza- 
tions are working actively on such matters 
as the Neely-Pettengill Motion Picture Bill, 
the Federal Food and Drug Bill; for ade- 
quate funds for the Office of Education, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and the Extension Division and 
for state departments carrying on similar 
activities. 

Conventions. Both the Congress and the 
Association have offered opportunities to 
each other to participate in programs and 
conferences at their national and state con- 
ventions, as well as at district and county 
meetings. The present conference is one 
illustration of this form of co-operation, 
while at its recent national convention in 
Milwaukee the Congress included home- 
making conferences as part of its conven- 
tion program. Field workers of both 
organizations have carried out this type of 
co-operation also. In some states a joint 
conference of the two state groups has been 
held when a national representative of 
either the Congress or the Association 
visited the state. Not only has this been 
true with representatives of the Association 
but also with representatives of other 
national home economics groups. 

Publicity. Announcements and reports 
of Association conventions and other items 
of common interest are issued through press 
releases from the national office of the Con- 
gress and appear in the National Congress 
Bulletin, which is received by all state 
parent-teacher officers. The Association 
offers exhibit space at state and national 


conventions to the Congress for displaying 
its publications and presenting its program 
of work, while the Congress offers this same 
opportunity to all home economics groups. 

Publications. Both directly and _indi- 
rectly the publications of each organization 
have been used by and for the other. The 
JourNAL oF Home Economics carries re- 
ports of the national convention and other 
significant Congress activities, and the edi- 
torial policy is at all times sympathetic and 
friendly. An article pointing out ways in 
which the home economics teacher might 
co-operate in the parent education program 
of the Congress and how she might profit 
through it appeared in the JourNaAL.' Re- 
prints of this article were distributed by 
both the Congress and its state branches. 
In turn, state home economics supervisors 
distributed the reprints to teachers and used 
the article as the basis of conferences at dis- 
trict home economics meetings. 

The National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
maintains the same friendly attitude toward 
the Association, its activities, and its pub- 
lications. The content of the magazine is 
peculiarly suited to home economics pro- 
grams and is used in home economics 
classes, in adult homemaking groups, and 
in extension work. In addition to a special 
homemaking department, it contains ar- 
ticles on such subjects as nutrition, con- 
sumer education, fashions for children and 
young girls, child care and development, 
family relationships, home and school rela- 
tionships, as well as others with a broader 
community interest such as recreation, 
radio, and movies. Many of these articles 
are contributed by home economics people. 
The magazine has carried reviews of the 
Association publications as a result of which 
many Congress groups throughout the coun- 
try are using these books published by the 
Association for references in their study 
groups. During the past year the National 

1 JourNAL or Home Economics, September, 
1935, p. 432. 
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Parent-Teacher Magazine contained a sug- 
gested program for a parent-teacher meeting 
designed to interpret the home economics 
program of the school to the community. 

The book Education for Home and Family 
Life published by the Congress is based on a 
one-day homemaking conference planned 
and conducted by the home economics agen- 
cies in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the U. S. Office of Education during the 
Congress’s national convention at Min- 
neapolis in 1932. 

The Congress Homemaking Leaflet, which 
is used by state and local officers, is prepared 
by the national chairman of homemaking. 
Home economics people have also con- 
tributed a number of the chapters in the 
Parent Education Yearbooks and in the new 
book Our Homes, which will soon be off the 
press. 

Home-school co-operation. Through a 
better understanding of the purposes and 
value of home economics which parent- 
teacher members gain through their P.-T.A. 
activities they become more sympathetic 
and co-operative with home economics pro- 
grams and projects. For example, home 
economics projects in the 4-H Clubs and in 
home economics classes require the under- 
standing and co-operation of the mother 
and frequently of the entire family before 
they may be undertaken and carried out. 
Such projects as budgeting the family ex- 
penditure for food, refurnishing a girl’s 
room, and similar ones bring about learning 
on the part of other members of the family. 

School lunches. Several plans have been 
followed in providing hot noon lunches for 
school children. In some instances the 
P.-T.A. secured financial support for this 
project through the Board of Education, the 
W.P.A., or some other source. In others 
they provide the money for the food and 
the school provides the room and the equip- 
ment. In many places both the purchase 
of the food and its preparation are still the 
entire responsibility of the parent-teacher 
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association. Home economics teachers 
have co-operated in a varying degree also, 
their activities ranging from checking or 
planning the menu, ordering the food, hav- 
ing classes help with or do all the preparing 
of the food and serving the lunch, to having 
entire charge of the noon lunch. 

Members of high school home economics 
clubs co-operate with parent education 
groups by working out plans for caring for 
the young children, either at school or at 
home, while the mothers attend the study 
groups. In some places laboratory credit 
is given the girls for this service. 

Parent education. Most of the activities 
of the Congress center around parent edu- 
cation in the broadest interpretation of the 
term. Its objectives can be reached only 
when parents and teachers understand how 
children develop and learn and when they 
co-operate in providing every possible op- 
portunity for well-rounded development of 
all children and young people. Home eco- 
nomics classes, which are concerned with 
all the needs of the family and of the home, 
as well as adult classes in homemaking, 
have objectives which parallel those of 
parent education groups. For this reason, 
much of the co-operation which takes place 
between the Association and the Congress 
may be found in the area of parent educa- 
tion programs. 

One of the first steps in inaugurating a 
parent education program is to interpret 
parent education to the community and to 
interest parents. Many people first under- 
stand what parent education is through 
hearing a speech on the subject. At meet- 
ings and over the radio, subjects pertaining 
to child care and training and family rela- 
tionships are having an increasing drawing 
power. By means ofa speech parents may 
acquire new knowledge, a new point of 
view; a difference of opinion may be aroused 
which will lead to further interest in reading 
or discussing the subject. Home econo- 
mists are making many of these speeches 
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and radio talks; home economics research is 
furnishing data for much of the material 
on which the talks are based. 

Newspaper articles and syndicated fea- 
tures reach many. Where there was once 
one book on the care and training of chil- 
dren, scores are now available. All of this 
is helping to make the American reading 
public parent-education conscious. To be 
sure, not all of this reading material is sound 
or based on the best scientific findings. 
Home economists are co-operating in pre- 
paring and publishing bibliographies and 
reading lists, in selecting and recommending 
publications, and in helping parents acquire 
such knowledge as will enable them to dis- 
criminate between the good and the un- 
desirable. 

Study groups, which provide an oppor- 
tunity for parents to discuss informally and 
in detail various problems arising in the 
everyday experiences of families, are a gen- 
erally accepted means of carrying on parent 
education. The extent to which parent 
education programs can be developed and 
the success of the groups when organized 
depends to a large extent on leadership. 

Opinions differ as to just what is meant 
by professional and lay leaders and the func- 
tion of each in a parent education program. 
In general, for the basis of discussion the 
professional leader may be understood to 
be the one who has academic and profes- 
sional training in the subject matter found 
in parent education and considerable ex- 
perience in parent education activities. 
The professional leader may undertake re- 
search and interpret such research to 
parents, discover the needs of parents, plan 
programs to meet those needs, direct pro- 
grams, train leaders, prepare literature, 
recommend reading lists, prepare exhibits 
and graphic materials. There is another 
group of leaders who have had specific train- 
ing in some allied field, such as nursing, 
social work, or home economics, and who 
have an understanding of the philosophy 


and methods of parent education. The 
scope of the activities of these leaders de- 
pends on the individual’s personality, train- 
ing, and experience. There is a growing 
recognition of the importance and value of a 
third group of leaders frequently called lay 
leaders, and increased effort is being di- 
rected toward providing assistance, train- 
ing, and supervision for them. 

The participation of parents is the goal 
of all study-group activities. It is true that 
some people participate actively in a meet- 
ing even when they are merely listening to a 
speech, if what is being said stimulates 
thinking. There is, however, a trend to- 
ward fewer speeches and more of the lecture- 
discussion or the informal discussion type 
of meeting. More and more are audiences 
demanding opportunities for discussion. 
Most people are ready and eager to talk if 
the proper opportunity and the necessary 
stimulus are given. Two problems are in- 
volved: securing a speaker who understands 
group discussion and is in sympathy with it 
so that he will make his lecture challenging 
and will raise questions for discussion, and 
training discussion leaders. 

Panel discussions and forums offer an- 
other form of participation. Here again 
there is a need for trained leadership. In 
some places the lack of success of these 
methods has been due to starting the ac- 
tivity before finding anyone able to conduct 
the discussion satisfactorily. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times 
is the participation of young people in these 
discussions, which were formerly limited to 
adults. The experience which the young 
people are getting in panel discussion in 
college and in high school classes trains them 
for such participation and also holds out 
a hope that this experience is developing 
future leaders. 

Home economists are contributing very 
largely to parent education programs by 
furnishing leadership and training lay 
leaders. 
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Another form of participation involves 
dramatization. From the standpoint of 
the listener better results are frequently 
secured through dramatization than 
through a speech. Dramatization is more 
effective in placing before parents real situa- 
tions in which they may see their families 
and themselves. Plays and skits given at 
conventions and conferences have added 
value because those who attend are quite 
prone to reproduce the play before the local 
group back home and extend the message. 
Home economists are writing many of these 
plays and skits, producing the dramatiza- 
tions, and suggesting their use. 

Summary. The youth home economics 
programs in high school classes, in 4-H 
clubs, and in classes for young adults enable 
individual parents to co-operate with all 
phases of home economics activities. This 
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in turn constitutes a learning activity for 
the adults who come in contact with the 
youth projects. 

Organized groups of parents and teachers, 
working through the P.-T.A. with organized 
home economics groups as in extension 
work, adult homemaking and college classes, 
and home economics associations, tend to 
lay the foundation for the individual co- 
operation of parents, to interpret the mean- 
ing of the organized activities, and to stimu- 
late the organization and support of adult 
projects. 

The close relationship between the two 
national organizations which springs from 
their common purposes, provides a sound 
basis for the co-operation carried on by 
organized groups and individuals of the two 
organizations. 
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RECENT RESEARCH IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


HAROLD E. JONES 
University of California 


Child development is a new scientific 
field representing more than child psychol- 
ogy, child hygiene, or any other single 
specialty. Some of the problem areas that 
are being studied by workers in this new 
field are: 


1. Problems of interrelationship involving correla- 
tion of data from mental tests, psychological 
experiments, physiological studies, body meas- 
urements 

2. Clinical problems involving the diagnosis of 
habit disorders and other disturbances of 
development in the light of knowledge of the 
whole child 

3. Growth studies 


Growth studies may be distinguished 
from other types of child study by: interest 
in development of the individual rather than 
in mass studies; combination of clinical and 
experimental procedures; interest in se- 
quences rather than in cross-sectional corre- 
lation; and interest in complexly associated 
changes in growth curves rather than in 
analysis of cause and effect relationships 
from the point of view of a naive theory of 
causation. 

Other important developments are seen 
in the research in some of the principal 
centers studying child development—Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, University of Chi- 
cago, University of Minnesota, University 
of Iowa, and University of California. The 
relationships of child development to parent 
education, pre-parental training, and home 
economics programs are also significant. 


ADOLESCENCE—A STUDY IN HU- 
MAN RELATIONS 


MARY COVER JONES 
University of California 


From a study of the same group of chil- 
dren through the early adolescent years, the 
indications are that the interests and activi- 
ties of adolescents center around the social 
group. The following aspects of adolescent 
social behavior are characteristic: 

(1) There is a determined drive on the 
part of adolescents to obtain the approval 
of their contemporaries. In their efforts 
toward this, school subjects are neglected; 
cultural activities such as reading and draw- 
ing are slighted; household duties are 
shirked. The boy or girl who is having dif- 
ficulty in his social relationships is apt to 
be emotionally disturbed and negative to- 
ward adults. When the adolescent suc- 
ceeds in making a place for himself in his 
social group he becomes more effective in 
his schoolwork, more agreeable and pre- 
dictable in his behavior. 

(2) The adolescent especially desires the 
approval of members of the opposite sex. 
Time which formerly was spent in solitary 
activities is now devoted to activities in- 
volving members of both sexes. Boys 
strive to establish their masculinity by ex- 
hibiting physical prowess; girls portray their 
feminine roles by learning to dance smoothly 
and by elaborate personal adornment. 

(3) Since girls begin to display their so- 
cial awareness earlier than boys, they must 
persuade the latter to dance and to escort 
them to parties. Some boys enjoy this 
attention; others resent it and develop a 
resistance to social affairs. Girls are on the 
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whole more engrossed with the problems of must contribute to the ultimate develop- 


personal relationships than are boys. 


USING THE CASE STUDY METHOD 
WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 


NELL C. KANTNER 
Everett Public Schools, Washington 


The case study method appeals to young 
people because it: deals with actual situa- 
tions and, in addition, has a decided dra- 
matic element. 

The cases should be carefully chosen to 
present problems with which young people 
are struggling, such as relationships within 
the family group, deaths, separations, 
divorces, economic problems, friendships, 
and marriage. However, care should be 
used in preventing any disclosure of per- 
sonal problems to the group. 

Material for this purpose is to be found 
in Pictures of Family Life, published by the 
American Home Economics Association; 
autobiographies; biographies; P.-T. A. mate- 
rials; and current magazines. Social agen- 
cies in the community, school advisers, and 
other teachers are all willing contributors. 
The teacher’s own conferences with her 
pupils yield actual situations. 

Instructors with wide experience, good 
training, sound emotional natures, who 
physically and mentally are admired by 
the young people, are using this method of 
teaching with marked success. 

Junior high school students enjoy short 
studies of this nature when they are con- 
sistent with their environment and within 
their comprehension; but senior high school 
pupils because of their maturity seem to 
derive more benefit. The degree of intelli- 
gence shown in the discussions is influenced 
by the knowledge of healthful living; the 
appreciation of the time, energy, and eco- 
nomic factors in homemaking; the under- 
standing of personalities involved; and the 
realization that home life to be successful 


ment of the entire group. 

Assignments should be definite, and each 
student should be given opportunity for 
discussions and evaluations. There should 
be no fear of the conclusions if presentations 
are complete and indoctrination eliminated. 
A friendly atmosphere in which to think 
about personal, social, and family problems 
offers an opportunity for the home eco- 
nomics teacher. 


THE USE OF CASE STUDIES WITH 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


ELLA G. MOYER 
Ellensburg, Washington 


Case studies can be of real value in teach- 
ing home economics providing they can be 
used to help the student solve some of the 
problems he is facing now and to give him a 
technique for doing it. The discussion of 
such topics as standards of living, relations 
to other members of the family, and proper 
etiquette are likely to be quite valueless if 
handled in abstract fashion. However, a 
careful selection of case studies must be 
made. On the one hand, they must be 
closely related to the actual needs of the 
group; on the other, if they relate too defi- 
nitely to the pupils’ actual situations they 
tend to foster unhappy emotional reactions. 
The girl whose parents still adhere to the 
customs of the European country from 
which they emigrated is loath to expose her 
ignorance of social standards. 

The procedure used in introducing a unit 
on family relationships was as follows: On 
the first day the girls responded to roll call 
with poems and stories of home. A dis- 
cussion of home and what it means to us 
followed, with a comparison between homes 
of fifty years ago and the modern home. 
The story of the Gaines family in Pictures 
of Family Life was read; we picked out the 
desirable and the undesirable factors and 
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concluded that this could be rated a suc- 
cessful home although not a rich one. 

Next the girls made and discussed lists 
of the things they believed important in 
maintaining successful family relationships. 
They also watched papers and magazines 
for articles about the successes and failures 
in family life and suggested explanations. 
All of this led to recognition of the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility for successful home 
living. Comparing two or three families 
during this unit brought out desirable per- 
sonality traits, and the girls added others. 

A personality score card was formulated 
and the girls checked themselves and each 
other, then worked for one month on two 
personality traits they wished to improve. 
Interest in this continued even after we had 
completed the unit. 


THE USE OF FAMILY NARRATIVES 
IN TRAINING LAY LEADERS AND 
IN PARENT EDUCATION 
STUDY GROUPS 
WINIFRED HAZEN 
State Department of Education, Olympia, 
Washington 

Family narratives have been used very 
successfully during the past year in a state- 
wide parent education program, sponsored 
co-operatively by the Washington State 
Department of Education and the Washing- 
ton Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Those used were: “I Wonder” and “East 
Branch and Beyond” by Eleanor Saltzman, 
“Three Family Narratives” by George K. 
Pratt, and “The Stone Family” by Wini- 
fred Hazen. 

The narratives were used first in the train- 
ing of lay leaders and were so enthusias- 
tically received that 375 of these leaders 
purchased them to use in parent education 
study groups. 

The reports of the year’s work from the 
professional leader and the lay leaders con- 
cerning their experiences with the narratives 
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indicate that parents enjoy the narratives 
very much and are eager to study and dis- 
cuss them; they stimulate spontaneous dis- 
cussion, make it easier for lay leaders to 
keep the discussion frank, impersonal, and 
objective, and offer vicarious experience. 
By discussing them parents seem to achieve 
new understanding and insight into human 
relationships. Further, the narratives tend 
to bring out the interests of the groups and 
do away with formal programs in advance; 
they stimulate further reading from au- 
thoritative sources; they offer all this with- 
out tempting the group to attempt the 
solving of individual problems of its 
members. 

There is great need for more narratives 
based on the everyday situations and ex- 
periences of actual families, especially those 
which show successful family adjustments. 
Such narratives should be published in inex- 
pensive form so that they will be readily 
available to parents. 


USING THE CASE-STUDY METHOD 
WITH PARENTS 


LAUNA D. RICE 
Tulsa Public Schools 


An outstanding need in parent education 
groups is laboratory experience. Oppor- 
tunity for critical, objective observation in 
real homes outside their own may be open 
only to research workers. The nursery 
school furnished an excellent one but is 
limited as to number and age level and lacks 
the variety of influences that play on the 
whole family life. 

The best substitute for these, and one we 
are using in Tulsa, Oklahoma, is a series of 
narratives of family life. These include 
actual experiences of fathers and mothers 
in our groups, selections from books, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, and similar materials. 
Mimeographed and put in pamphlet form, 
these make up our one textbook. A most 
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valuable addition has been Three Family 
Narratives by Dr. George K. Pratt. These 
are less fragmentary than many others, give 
a richer, more adequate background; but 
most of all, they make the emotional dy- 
namic of the home a fact we must reckon 
with in all our efforts at understanding and 
change. 

Our method of procedure with the shorter 
narratives has been to select the home ex- 
periences that showed a degree of intelli- 
gence, understanding, good techniques, 
and desirable outcomes. Our discussions 
gathered generally around the questions of 
“Why?”, “What?”, and “How?” together 
with the introduction of relevant factual 
material. Other situations less intelligently 
managed were discussed, criticized, theo- 
retically changed. 

Dr. Pratt’s narratives lent themselves to 
many and varied uses. Their greatest con- 
tribution was in the feelings aroused in the 
members of the group, their better under- 
standing of their own groping, bungling, 
and partial successes as seen through the 
characters and situations portrayed. 

Results are difficult to assess. The fol- 
lowing remarks of fathers and mothers of 
the various classes may be suggestive: “TI 
know how Mrs. Bartlett felt.” “I see 
myself in that story.” “I won’t need to 
have the conference with you. I know now 
how to face my problem.” “I know now 
what you meant when you said if we under- 
stand, we don’t blame.”” “T’ll have a better 
understanding of my Mary.” “We mothers 
have learned to laugh at ourselves.” 


EDUCATION IN FAMILY LIFE IN 
THE EXTENSION PROGRAM 
LITA BANE 


Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


By its very nature the extension program 
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in family life. Much of this was incidental 
in connection with projects carrying the 
titles in common use in 1914 to designate 
the various subdivisions of home economics 
such as food, clothing, and home man- 
agement. 

Some twelve years ago, when the sup- 
porting scientific fields of psychology and 
sociology had through their research yielded 
valuable findings, specialists in family life 
began to make their appearance on state 
extension staffs. Their numbers have 
grown until 16 states have specialists so 
designated and 5 or 6 states have specialists 
devoting part of their time to this field. 

There is wide variation among the pro- 
grams of the various states. Beginning 
often with the preschool child, many pro- 
grams now also include problems of school- 
age children and adolescents, as well as 
human relations problems of adults in their 
family and community life. 

There is increasing interest among state 
directors and state home demonstration 
leaders in extending work in this field, both 
by the addition of specialists and by intro- 
ducing the family life point of view and 
subject matter into other lines of work, such 
as clothing, foods, home furnishing, and 
household management. 

There is also increased interest in family 
life study among leaders in 4-H club and 
youth programs. Five state specialists 
have been appointed during the past year, 
and it seems likely that several more will 
be appointed soon. 


EXTENSION WORK IN PARENT 
EDUCATION IN THE WEST 
SARA W. PRENTISS 
University of California 
Of the three Pacific Coast states, two— 


California and Oregon—have major pro- 
grams in child development and parent edu- 


has from the beginning included education cation. California has had a specialist in 
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this field since 1931. By 1935, all counties 
with home demonstration agents reported 
some results in child development. Home 
demonstration workers are urged and helped 
to present subject matter in all fields from 
the whole family point of view. Correla- 
tion has been made with the clothing, home 
furnishing, home management, and nutri- 
tion programs in various instances. 

Monthly meetings for the training of 
project leaders have been held during the 
last two years in six counties. In the 
1935-36 series these leaders led 51 study 
groups in 389 meetings. Sixty-three leaders 
have carried the project through two years. 

Family life broadcasts were initiated over 
a state-wide network in 1935-36, with a 
series of 21 talks. Seventy-five radio clubs 
participated. 

Care of children during meetings is car- 
ried on as a joint project by California farm 
women and home demonstration workers. 

Oregon has had a child development spe- 
cialist for the past year. Since 1930, 
through assistance from resident staff mem- 
bers, activities in this field have included 
many series of family life broadcasts, with 
a maximum number of 90 radio clubs in one 
year. Study groups with trained project 
leaders have carried on in from one to five 
counties through this period, supplemented 
by schools for parents. The annual Home 
Interests Conference at the State College 
frequently features parent education. 


INTERESTING FATHERS IN THE 
PROGRAM 


LYDIA ANNE LYNDE 
Michigan State College 


In spite of the rather general attitude or 
state of mind of mothers to the contrary, 
fathers really are greatly interested in their 
children and do much clear, consecutive 
thinking about their growth, development, 
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and possible future. That they have not 
always been articulate in this interest seems 
to have led to the assumption that it does 
not exist. The fact that many parent edu- 
cation programs have grown out of the 
women’s organized activities has also tended 
to turn men away from participation. This 
has meant the blocking of a joint program 
for fathers and mothers, and if we wish to 
overcome it we must work out some method 
of approach which will emphasize father 
participation. 

Before starting a project in any com- 
munity, I think it well to sell the program 
to some of the key men as well as the key 
women. These may include ministers, 
school superintendents, doctors, and per- 
haps the chairmen of the various service 
clubs, who are usually glad to promote 
interest among the men in their community. 
In Michigan the county agricultural agents 
have been very much interested and have 
made an effort to encourage the fathers with 
whom they come in contact to attend the 
parent education meetings. The agents 
themselves attend and are usually on hand 
early to greet the first men who come and 
who might be reluctant to remain. 

Since men are not primarily interested in 
the little problems of the technique of han- 
dling children which so much distress 
mothers and for which they first ask assist- 
ance, it is necessary to gauge carefully the 
material to be presented with reference to 
the particular interests of the fathers. I 
consider it a very fortunate thing to get 
away from some of the more trivial tech- 
nicalities of parenthood to a broader under- 
standing of the underlying principles and 
psychology of human relationship and into a 
formation of better attitudes toward them. 
The tendency of the father to look more 
closely for underlying causes of the situation 
is a real contribution to the parent educa- 
tion program. The men themselves gen- 
erally stimulate better discussions than the 
women, and I am sure that when the father 
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and mother attend a meeting together and 
each one is interested in a part of it, there 
is better mutual understanding between 
them thereafter. This, in turn, means that 
the parent education program is doing more 
in that particular home. 

We must remember, then, that our prob- 
lem must be faced two ways: First, it must 
help fathers understand that they really 
have a part in the study of parenthood; 
and second, it must present such material 
and opportunity for observation and con- 
tributions that fathers who enter into the 
parent education program will feel that they 
have a working part and that their interest 
will be maintained and developed. 


CORRELATING PARENT EDUCA- 
TION WITH EXTENSION WORK 


CLOTHING 
JOSEPHINE POLLOCK 
Montana State College 


The child development and parent 
education program is a common meeting 
ground for all projects. Home manage- 
ment, nutrition, and clothing are all in- 
volved. Some ground work in parent 
education has been done, therefore, wher- 
ever a good home demonstration program 
has been carried. 

There are numerous opportunities for 
correlating clothing and parent education 
work. The problem of whether or not 
clothing should be constructed at home 
hinges on the important question of whether 
or not a woman can legitimately take the 
time for it. Can she do the family sewing 
and yet remain poised and cheerful, or does 
this task make her irritable and less able 
to meet the daily problems involved in 
family relations? 

A consideration of any phase of clothing 
economics leads into the discussion of proper 
distribution of family funds and the numer- 
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ous problems relating to money and clothes. 
Is father so poorly dressed that he refrains 
from an active part in community affairs? 
Is mother so self-sacrificing that the chil- 
dren are ashamed of her? Is daughter or 
son selfish and inconsiderate in his or her 
demands? Will a family plan for clothing 
help to prevent jealousies, quarrels, and 
unfairness? 

If “the basic condition of mental health 
is an adjustment between cravings and the 
circumstances of living,” then adjusting 
one’s clothing cravings to one’s financial 
and social circumstances will be one step 
toward the goal. 

The opportunity offered for the develop- 
ment of independence and self-reliance 
through clothing needs only to be under- 
stood by parents to be utilized. 

From the first interest in maternity cloth- 
ing through to a study of family budgets 
and family clothing plans there are count- 
less opportunities for correlation of the 
clothing program with that of parent educa- 
tion. Such correlation is especially valu- 
able in localities where there are not enough 
people to justify having special interest 
groups and where it does not seem wise to 
have a county-wide program in parent 
education. 

A home demonstration agent or clothing 
specialist may often present clothing project 
material in such a manner that it makes a 
valuable contribution to a better under- 
standing of child development and family 
relationships. Material thus presented 
may also awaken an interest or stimulate a 
desire for further study on the part of the 
club members. 


NUTRITION 
RAE RUSSELL 
Washington State College 


Parent education during the past ten 
years has definitely established itself as a 
field wherein parents find help in solving 
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their problems. An important point before 
the parent educator is to determine what 
to teach. 

In nutrition, as in other parts of the ex- 
tension service, the aim has been to reach 
the rural woman and help her to analyze 
and study her needs. Naturally much in- 
terest has centered around the care and 
feeding of small children, and never before 
has childhood had such a chance for health 
and happiness. 

The rapid development in the field of 
nutrition has kept the extension worker con- 
stantly alert to new responsibilities in teach- 
ing, and the lessened resources of parents 
have added a new challenge to develop a 
desirable family life. A dozen needs pre- 
sent themselves to parents daily, and exten- 
sion programs are endeavoring to meet 
these ever-changing needs. Some of the 
demands which parents are facing are: a 
standard for physical fitness for children 
and for adults, meal planning that will feed 
a family for health and efficiency, overcom- 
ing food dislikes and bad food habits, nu- 
tritional deficiencies, feeding children for 
steady growth and development and resist- 
ance to disease, making the family meal a 
happy one, school lunches, food production 
and preservation in amounts that will re- 
lease money for other needs, buying so as to 
give both food value and satisfaction from 
necessary cash expenditures. In helping to 
solve these problems the extension service 
in nutrition is helping to develop for the 
farm family a successful home life leading to 
economic security, constructive family rela- 
tionships, and an established and respected 
standing in the community. 


Home MANAGEMENT 


MARY ROKAHR 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
One synonym for “correlation” is “inter- 
dependence,” and in the American home of 
today parent education and home manage- 
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ment projects could not function if there 
were not a common point of view. 

Good housekeeping skills, money, and 
time are phases of both parent education 
and home management projects which, be- 
cause of “the times,” deserve our careful 
scrutiny as to subject matter content and 
extension methods. 

Parent education looks at correlation 
from the point of view of the parent. Home 
management views correlation through the 
eyes of the homemaker under whose guid- 
ance successful family living is achieved. 
To secure the best results, both programs 
should run parallel to each other and at 
about the same tempo. 

Parent education and home management 
extension programs alike give many exam- 
ples of correlation in the field of money 
management. To mention only a few, 
these include allowances for children, pay- 
ment for the performance of farm or home 
chores, personal accounts, arranging a place 
in the home where business records for both 
parents and children may be kept, the 
amount of the yearly income that may be 
spent for any given item from the automo- 
bile to stockings, savings accounts, how to 
select rouge or a winter coat that must be 
worn from three to five years, and as chil- 
dren become older, business agreements on 
the farm which parents and children may 
enter into for the management of some 
phase of farming or homemaking. 

A homemaker with growing daughters 
said recently that during the depression it 
was even more apparent that girls today 
needed to be skilled in good housekeeping 
methods. Housekeeping skills include not 
only washing dishes, cleaning silver, and 
making beds but also fitting together time, 
money, and good housekeeping so that the 
result will be good home management. 

Groves in The American Family points 
out that family differences most often occur 
over family finances, household manage- 
ment, care of the children, and recreation. 
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Many a family has started keeping home 
accounts to answer a long-standing dispute 
as to whether the children are receiving 
more than their just share. Many a parent 
has been heard to remark that housekeeping 
would be a “sight” easier if the children 
were more orderly. 

Devices for correlation in time, manage- 
ment, and good housekeeping skills may 
include the family bulletin board, family 
councils on work and leisure, allowing varia- 
tions in housekeeping jobs so that children 
may develop various skills, less camouflage 
regarding the part children should take in 
housework to promote orderly living, the 
appeal to pride in the appearance of house 
and house furnishings, adding storage spaces 
to make orderliness easy, and organizing 
and arranging equipment so that helping 
to keep house will be more convenient for 
mother, father, or children. 

The most elusive part of home manage- 
ment is planning. Both parent education 
and home management projects need to 
attack planning in concrete ways. How 
can parental education help both parents 
and children in the home to see home man- 
agement as a whole, that is, the using of 
time, money, and household equipment and 
furnishings, as well as the abilities of family 
members, to give a well-rounded result? 
Home management may convince the home- 
maker herself of the need for planning, but 
unless parental education helps to change 
attitudes and ideals of all the family mem- 
bers the homemaker herself may be unable 
to rise above “planning” as the thing she 
hopes to do some day. 

Extension workers are prone to get good 
ideas and go on their way blithely without 
paying attention to other programs. What 
a waste of energy, interest, and money it is 
to have home management develop a pro- 
gram of money management and then three 
or four years later have parent education 
try to arouse interest again in the same sub- 
ject. Extension programs will reach fur- 
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ther if we learn to correlate and concentrate. 
Each project group may use its peculiar 
methods and approach, but all should focus 
the attention of the farm family on the same 
subject so that it may have at its command 
the best knowledge from all sources at the 
same time. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 


HENRIETTA K. STRAUB, Chairman 


Fosdick-Masten Park High School 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


The work of this committee as defined in 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s program of work is: “To determine 
what objectives can be accomplished, what 
content given to boys and girls together, 
and what must be done with the separate 
groups.” 

Its first task was to formulate a committee 
not only truly representative geographically 
but composed of those who have done out- 
standing work with boys. The chairman 
was appointed and the committee was 
formed very late in the year, so only a begin- 
ning has been made. The members have 
been most co-operative and _ responsive 
throughout. 

The first step was toward determining ob- 
jectives for boys’ work. Because work with 
boys is beyond the pioneer stage and be- 
cause these boys are challenging us to give 
them worth-while work, the following gen- 
eral objectives were formulated: 


. To give information in social behavior 

. To give information in home economics subjects 

. To give consumer education 

. To give practice in the above with the hope that 
some contribution may be made in aiding per- 
sonal adjustments to school, home, and society 
as they find it today 


As with girls’ objectives, these are spe- 
cific and organize themselves into the fol- 
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lowing units: 1. Clothing, 2. Foods, 3. Home 
and Family Life, 4. Child Care, 5. Home 
and Household Management, 6. Home and 
Community (an appreciation of the need 
for educating boys as well as girls for sharing 
and participating in the responsibilities of 
home and family life). The specific objec- 
tives under these units are not so different 
from those for girls, but a difference is made 
in emphasis, except in the home and family 
problems, where there should be unification 
of point of view rather than emphasis on 
difference. 

In many states courses are being planned 
by the boys themselves and are integrated 
with the materials of agriculture, science, 
and so on. 

As to the wisdom of giving the same con- 
tent to boys and girls together, the opinion 
seems rather divided, some holding that in 
the second year of high school the combina- 
tion is as successful for home economics as 
for academic work, others preferring to com- 
bine all units but Clothing and Home and 
Community. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF HOME ECO- 
NOMICS TO HIGH SCHOOL 
CORE COURSES 


CATHERINE S. TUBBY 
University High School, Oakland, California 


Core courses have been created in Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, California, 
which recognize the importance of social 
experience in the life pattern of every stu- 
dent. In the first semester emphasis is 
placed on orientation in the school; in the 
second, on understanding the social and 
biological aspects of group living in the com- 
munity; in the third, on understanding the 
more remote social relationships in state 
and nation; in the fourth, on an orientation 
in immediate life problems and how to meet 
them. 
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These courses do not represent an integra- 
tion or fusion of subject matter, nor do they 
replace other subjects. Rather, they build 
on students’ experiences through which the 
subject matter becomes functional. The 
teachers of these courses are drawn from all 
departments in the school. They contrib- 
ute from their respective fields such subject 
matter as best fulfills the purpose of the 
courses. 

The core course in the low tenth grade is 
called Personal Management. In getting 
acquainted with his school the student finds, 
among other activities, certain social func- 
tions. For these he needs to know how to 
dress correctly and how to follow accepted 
social etiquette. Home economics con- 
tributes instruction along these lines. 

The core course in the high tenth grade 
is called Social Living. It emphasizes the 
necessity to the student of realizing his 
responsibility toward problems of everyday 
group living. Home economics contributes 
to the study of family life in the develop- 
ment of such units as Your Place in the 
Community, Your Home Contacts, The 
Story of Life. 

The low and high eleventh-grade core 
courses deal primarily with ‘“The American 
Scene.” A short unit on the social prob- 
lems of the family is developed there. 

The twelfth-grade core courses which are 
now being developed offer the student a 
choice between four courses—The Humani- 
ties, Elementary Psychology, Modern Prob- 
lems, and Consumer Buying. Home eco- 
nomics makes its greatest contribution to 
the course in consumer buying. 


TEACHING FAMILY ECONOMICS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
MATTIE PATTISON 
State Department of Education, Washington 


The successful teacher of family eco- 
nomics is convinced of the importance of a 
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plan for spending money to the extent that 
she herself is guided by the principles which 
she teaches. At each grade level her objec- 
tives are clear-cut and consistent with pupil 
goals. If the teaching has been effective, 
before a unit is completed the teacher’s 
objectives will be accepted by many stu- 
dents. 

Every phase of home economics teaching 
has possibilities for developing an under- 
standing of consumer education in its broad- 
est sense. This understanding comes as a 
result of emotional and social as well as of 
intellectual growth. Growth in the ability 
to use money wisely results when students 
are encouraged to recognize and solve prob- 
lems which are challenging but simple 
enough to be solved successfully. Such 
problems must be solved repeatedly if the 
student is to understand the complicated 
problems involved in making and using a 
family budget. They must be related to 
the larger problems of family and com- 
munity relationships if they are to make the 
greatest possible contribution to growth. 

The selection of problems related to indi- 
vidual and community needs implied above 
is worthy of emphasis. When standard 
family budgets are used as a starting point 
for teaching family economics, there is little 
hope of interesting students in the use of 
individual budgets now or family budgets 
later. Standard budgets may be used as 
one measuring stick after individual needs 
have been considered, but the blind use of 
such budgets tends to block thinking rather 
than to encourage students to solve their 
own problems intelligently. 

Students develop attitudes toward family 
economics in many departments of the high 
school. If students are to develop philoso- 
phies which are consistent enough to be 
guides to the wise use of money, the home 
economics teacher must feel responsible for 
seeing that teaching in all departments is 
correlated. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING CON--— 


DITIONS THROUGH HOME ECO- 
NOMICS INSTRUCTION ON 
THE SECONDARY LEVEL: 
ORGANIZATION OF MATE- 
RIALS AND METHODS 


EDNA P. AMIDON 
U. S. Office of Education 


The home economics teacher who sets out 
to teach housing in such a way that it will 
result in actual improvement in her com- 
munity must be convinced of the need for 
such improvement and be able to visualize 
the difference it could make in the lives of 
the people. 

The pupils must catch the teacher’s vision 
of possibilities for improved living. They 
must be helped to see how housing affects 
the health, morals, safety, and general wel- 
fare of the people; why conditions of housing 
must be a community affair as well as one 
of individual concern; and what the cost is 
of disease and crime resulting from poor 
housing conditions. 

When an understanding of the general 
relations of housing to individual and public 
welfare has been achieved, the next step is 
to develop a plan for setting up constructive 
standards by which to evaluate houses. 
The home economics teacher needs to ex- 
amine carefully her own reactions as to what 
are essential characteristics and standards 
for houses. When her thinking has led her 
to a point where she sees the family and all 
its many home activities as the important 
consideration and when she realizes that the 
house must be so planned, so built, and so 
cared for that it furthers the health, devel- 
opment, and happiness of family members, 
she is ready to begin helping her pupils 
evaluate homes. 

Teaching materials must deal with the 
functions of the family for which the house 
should provide. This can be approached 
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by looking at family life as a whole and the 
house as a whole and noting where discrep- 
ancies lie. Such an approach must be sup- 
plemented by, if not built on, careful analy- 
sis of many working and living situations in 
which the pupils find themselves and in 
which the relation of these situations to the 
whole of home life can be shown, these 
analyses to be used as bases for recom- 
mendations for improving facilities and fol- 
lowed by further testing out of the work on 
living situations after improvements have 
been effected. The materials must also 
deal with improvements which are within 
the practical possibility of achievement by 
the pupil either directly or through working 
with some other member of his family. 

Concrete, accurate information and direc- 
tions for doing the jobs involved must be 
provided as well as experience in developing 
skills required. Time and instruction must 
be allowed for careful consideration of costs 
and for investigations necessary for intelli- 
gent buying of the required household 
materials. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION AT 
THE COLLEGIATE LEVEL 


LEON J. RICHARDSON 
University of California 


The educational theory on which this dis- 
cussion is based takes into account not only 
professional workers in the field of home 
economics but also all others concerned with 
the subject. At the outset the question 
arises: How should one order one’s activi- 
ties? Is it well to have both a vocation and 
anavocation? Do the two kinds of activity 
work well together? What is the attitude 
of a healthy-minded person toward his 
bread-and-butter work when he is carrying 
on at the same time other activities? If one 
observes people closely it becomes apparent 
that the individual’s intellectual progress 
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depends largely on interests. One of them 
is the basis of his vocation. Other selected 
and cultivated interests create his avoca- 
tion. With one’s activities so divided, life 
becomes well balanced. As society is now 
constituted, one good field for cultivating 
general interests is science and another the 
arts. These fields are well adapted to serve 
the needs of men and women. 

How may one generate interests to meet 
one’s educational needs? In this connec- 
tion other keys to education are considered: 
libraries; the best methods of study, includ- 
ing analysis of the mind at work and sug- 
gestions concerning good practice; the part 
played in human life by experience and how 
it may in some measure be controlled; the 
place of recreation and games; and, finally, 
the educational training which a person 
should provide for himself as he goes on 
living, and how this phase of his intellectual 


life should be managed. 


CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH BE- 
TWEEN DEPARTMENTS OF 
A COLLEGE 


EVELYN H. ROBERTS 
Washington State College 


A worker from the state of Washington, 
noted for its numerous commercial co-opera- 
tives, should be able to discuss co-operative 
research within a college. Many wholly 
and partially co-operative projects have 
been carried on for years at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, the several departments 
doing different parts of the investigation. 
Of particular note are the studies on the 
varieties of grains and their resistance to 
disease and smut, carried on jointly by 
workers in agronomy and cytology. Sev- 
eral wholly and partially co-operative 
projects have been conducted by the college 
of home economics and the department 
of horticulture, and one with the office of the 
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state chemist. Co-operative investigations 
are highly desirable within a college because 
maintenance funds for individual projects 
are limited, because advanced students can 
thereby be trained to do certain phases of 
research work, and mainly because the na- 
ture of many projects involves field or labo- 
ratory work in several specialized depart- 
ments. However, effective co-operative 
research depends first and foremost on 
agreement between the personalities in- 
volved, on the interest in the subject under 
investigation, and on the written or verbal 
contracts between departments as to the 
limitation of activities, the sharing of ex- 
penses, and other needed arrangements. 


CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH AMONG 
COLLEGES 


GENEVIEVE FISHER 
Towa State College 


The funds available for research in home 
economics have originated largely through 
the experiment stations of the land-grant 
colleges; hence, when the Bankhead-Jones 
Act made available to agriculture funds for 
fundamental research and for the establish- 
ment of regional laboratories for carrying 
on these researches, home economists in- 
terested in research were challenged to 
organize their work along regional and fun- 
damental lines. 

Accordingly, the foods and nutrition de- 
partment at Iowa State College has pro- 
posed to similar departments in the Mid- 
west a co-operative project to study the 
nutritional status of college women. The 
studies made in the past along this line have 
been largely exploratory. The problems 
now demanding solution are of sufficient 
scope to warrant the combined efforts of 
home economics research groups. 

It is believed{that the initiation of a 
project of this kind is timely because of (a) 
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changes over the last 40-year period in the 
quality and quantity of food consumed by 
women; (b) suggestive evidence of a rather 
widespread, low-grade nutrition in this age 
group; and (c) a lack of information about 
the physical norms of the college age. A 
plan for organization has been formulated 
and is now being considered by the foods 
and nutrition leaders and their respective 
experiment station directors. The organi- 
zation provides for a general chairman, an 
advisory committee, regular group meet- 
ings, formal approval of projects developed 
under the main program, and publication 
of results. 


RESEARCH METHODS AND PROB- 
LEMS: ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION 


FamMILy Economics 
FLEDA SMITH, Secretary 


Since neither Dr. Hoyt, chairman of the 
research committee of the family economics 
division, nor any other member of the com- 
mittee was able to be present, Dr. Hoyt had 
asked Miss Calla Van Syckle of the Oregon 
Extension Service to preside at this round 
table. The group was also handicapped by 
having only two or three research people 
present. The remainder of the group 
(about twenty) was made up of extension 
workers, rehabilitation workers, home- 
makers, and teachers. 

Reports of four projects suggested by the 
round table last year and completed at Iowa 
State College were read and discussed, and 
recommendations regarding each were 
adopted. 

1. Analysis and comparison of 26 mini- 
mum budgets for urban families on relief, by 
Evalyn S. Bergstrand. This study shows 
how little standardization there is in the 
minimum budgets in use by social agencies. 
Standardization was greatest, as would be 
expected, in the item of food. In clothing, 
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the highest allowance was over 4 times the 
lowest allowance for a family of the same 
size and composition. Extreme differences 
were found also in the sundries. The study 
raises the question of how far standardiza- 
tion on a scientific basis is desirable and 
possible. 

This study aroused much discussion from 
extension and rehabilitation workers and led 
to the following recommendations: 


1. That in the analysis of minimum budgets, 
material from resettlement projects be included 
since this would provide low-cost budgets for rural 


groups. 
2. That a study be made to show how far 
standardization of minimum budgets is desirable. 
This will involve co-operation with the other 
subject-matter divisions of the Association. 


2. The development of housing as a field in 
home economics, by Elsa Obst. This is a 
study of work already done by home econo- 
mists under three heads: research, teaching 
at college and high school levels and in ex- 
tension, and participation in government 
projects. It showed the great need and 
opportunity for home economists in this 
field, especially because they constitute the 
group best fitted to see housing and housing 
costs in relation to other standards and costs 
of family living. 

It was recommended that studies of hous- 
ing and housing costs be continued, par- 
ticularly in relation to other standards and 
costs of family living. It was the opinion 
of the group that the studies in which the 
housing research committee is now engaged 
deal almost entirely with functional plan- 
ning and equipment rather than the phase 
suggested above. 

3. Savings and investments in relation to 
the farmer’s standard of living, by Jessie D. 
Hinton. The available data on farmers’ 
investments in relation to their total net 
income and in relation to their scale of living 
were compiled. | All such data were unsatis- 
factory because of the incompleteness of 
home and farm accounting; nevertheless, it 


appeared conclusively that farmers save a 
much larger proportion of their net income 
than do the same income classes in the gen- 
eral population. Cases studied showed 
twice as much saved. The reasons for this 
were discussed. Miss Hinton disagreed 
with Zimmerman’s implication that we 
should not try to interfere with the farmer’s 
saving pattern, pointing out the great need 
for a higher standard of living on farms, 
especially when means for it are available. 

This report aroused great interest and 
discussion. The group was surprised that 
farmers were able to save more than the 
same income classes in the general popula- 
tion. This brought up such questions as 
how farm income had been figured in the 
study, how many families were included in 
the study, how the income was spent, and 
how far it is justifiable for a family to sacri- 
fice in order to own a farm. Dr. Hoyt was 
requested to have mimeographed copies of 
the study made for sale and announced in 
the JouRNAL. 

It was recommended that additional 
studies be made on this same subject, in- 
cluding some in other states. 

4. Participation in homemaking activities 
by 300 fathers, 150 farmers and 150 profes- 
sional men, by Zella Dague. Of the 300 
fathers included in this study, 82 per cent 
take an active part in planning how the 
money is to be spent; approximately 70 per 
cent participate in family recreation; 59 per 
cent assist in child care and evidence more 
enjoyment of this than any other phase of 
homemaking. In comparing the findings 
for farmers with those for professional men, 
very slight difference was found in the total 
amount of participation of the two or in the 
influence of the father’s education on his 
participation. In the lower income groups, 
there was more attention to budgeting and 
keeping expense records and more to reli- 
gious instruction than in the higher income 
groups. 

Saving and insurance in the family was 
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the subject recommended by the committee 
for special discussion at this meeting with 
the following subdivisions suggested by Dr. 
Hoyt: (1) sources of support of men and 
women over 65; (2) place of insurance pro- 
gram in family incomes of less than $2,000; 
(3) standards of living of men and women 
over 65. 

It was recommended that a study along 
this line be made and financial aid be asked 
from the Social Science Research Council. 

The group left to Dr. Hoyt and her com- 
mittee the decision as to recommendation 
of a candidate. 

The session ended with a short discussion 
on methods and techniques and the adopt- 
ing of these recommendations: 


1. That some simple methods for the analysis of 
home accounts be worked out. 

2. That some method be worked out for changing 
wholesale prices of farm products to retail prices for 
the use of extension workers in analyzing home 
accounts. 

3. That Miss Green report at the meeting next 
year on the technique used in her study of the 
financial history of families. 


EXPERIMENTAL COOKING AND Foop 
ANALYSIS 


AGNES M. KOLSHORN, Secretary 


The program was planned to include a 
discussion of three general topics: co-opera- 
tive research; planning research problems: 
statistical design, testing judges; and objec- 
tive methods for testing in food preparation 
research: sampling for research; but time 
did not allow discussion of the third. 

Some pertinent facts concerning co-opera- 
tive research were presented by Miss Child, 
who used the project “Co-operative Meat 
Investigations”’ to illustrate points concern- 
ing a co-operative project. Some of the 
outstanding features of the meat project are: 


1. A long-time project was planned in the 
beginning by a group who knew the problems. 
Others planning research can have the advantage 
of this plan. 
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2. A confidential mimeographed report each 
year keeps those interested informed as to progress. 
This is not for publication. 

3. Research workers who carry on the work 
meet yearly for frank discussion in subcommittees 
on such topics as feeding, slaughtering methods, 
cooking. Subcommittee reports are given and 
discussed before larger groups. 

4. The National Live Stock and Meat Board 
has helped defray the expenses of those whose 
experiment station budget could not do so. In no 
way have they tried to dictate the policies of the 
committee. 

5. The getting together is most helpful, as one 
gains enthusiasm and learns that other people have 
the same problems. In the committee are workers 
from animal husbandry, economics, home economics, 
chemistry, bacteriology, histology, etc., which 
means that each member has the advantage of 
opinion and criticism from workers with different 
backgrounds and interests. 


Some possible disadvantages of co-opera- 
tive projects which were brought out in dis- 
cussion included: 


1. When those working on certain problems are 
situated all over the United States, it is difficult 
for them to get together unless there is some way of 
financing. This can be overcome by setting up 
regional problems. 

2. A dictator in any plan of co-operation is a 
disadvantage. All must be willing to give and 
take. 

3. Doling out problems would be undesirable; 
research is creative and must come from the person 
who is to plan the work. This is avoided if all 
co-operators help in the plan for the general project. 


In planning the research problem Miss 
Lowe stressed the importance of testing 
each step with the statistical department. 
If the project is planned statistically before 
it is started, it is possible to segregate the 
effect of different factors. 

Dr. Irene Sanborn Hall discussed ‘“Tests 
for Determining the Capabilities of Judges 
for Scoring Foods.” Regarding qualifica- 
tions for judges she said: 


The important sensory modes which enter into 
the judging of foods are vision, smell, taste, tem- 
perature, touch, and kinesthesis. The acuity of a 
judge in these senses should be high; he must be 
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able to recognize very minute quantities and low 
concentrations of the stimulus by means of the 
proper sense. He must be able to recognize 
different shades of color, slight differences in shape 
and volume, differences in temperature, variations 
in concentration of solutions, changes in pressure, 
and differences in particle size, to name but a few. 

Our judge must possess an adequate vocabulary 
in order to express himself clearly and precisely; 
his language must be generally acceptable and 
understood. He must not be suggestible or 
gullible; his opinion must be honest, and he must 
not let his judgment of one characteristic of a prod- 
uct influence his opinion concerning other char- 
acteristics and so bias his final judgment. He 
must be familiar with the use of instruments which 
may be needed to measure scientifically any proper- 
ties of foods. 

Moreover, he must recognize foods. He should 
be able to tell when blindfolded what food he is 
eating. He should be so familiar with the different 
varieties of a food that his judgment would be 
based upon comprehensive information. He should 
know the accepted characteristics of good food. 


In discussing the need for and difficulties 
in designing tests to select judges, Dr. Hall 
said that a good test must be reliable, valid, 
objective, and easy to administer. In con- 
nection with validity she emphasized the 
point that we must agree definitely on what 
the test is to measure and set up a criterion 
against which its results can be checked. 

It was brought out that frequently the 
opinion of two or three well-qualified judges 
was of greater value than a larger, less- 
qualified group. The value of men as 
judges for some types of food such as coffee 
and chocolate was mentioned. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS WITH ANIMALS 
INCLUDING VITAMIN ASSAY 
E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, Secretary 

This discussion, whose general chairman 
was Helen S. Mitchell, centered around two 
main topics: (a) a critique of present 
methods of vitamin assay and (b) problems 
needing investigation. 

In the discussion of vitamin A studies, led 
by Neige Todhunter, the need for inter- 
preting all work in international units was 
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agreed on. The necessity for using a stand- 
ard of reference, either beta-carotene or a 
reference cod-liver oil, which should be fed 
simultaneously with the test food being 
assayed was stressed. The solvent or dilu- 
tent chosen for the standard of reference 
should be free from vitamin A and have 
been demonstrated to have no effect on the 
stability of the standard and not to hinder 
its absorption or utilization by the experi- 
mental animal. The question was raised as 
to the suitability of carotene as a standard 
of reference when testing foods containing 
vitamin A as such. 

The methods in use for vitamin B deter- 
mination were discussed by Margaret Finck 
and Ella Woods. It was emphasized that 
the purification of the casein is a most im- 
portant factor in vitamin B studies; sucrose 
as a source of carbohydrate in the diet is 
believed to give more consistent results than 
when starch is used; determinations of vita- 
min B; can only be satisfactorily made when 
crystalline B,; is used as a standard. 

Helen S. Mitchell led the discussion on 
the use of the titration method for vita- 
min C in urinary excretion of animals and 
the stability of the vitamin in the urine 
after voiding. Titration studies cannot 
replace animal assays for determining the 
vitamin C content of foods. 

Among the problems of importance for 
present investigation, Miss Burton sug- 
gested the need for studies on the composi- 
tion and vitamin value of foods as they are 
eaten, the effects of cooking on foods, and 
the influence of the pH of the cooking water 
in various parts of the country. The many 
phases of this problem were recommended 
as being of real practical value in home eco- 
nomics and suitable for master’s-degree 
theses. 

Other suggested problems were: the inter- 
relationships of the various mineral con- 
stituents in the diet; the availability of the 
minerals and other food constituents; and 
the influence of soil composition on the food 
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constituents present in plants, particularly 
the calcium and phosphorus content in those 
areas where the soil is known to be deficient 
in these elements. 


LABORATORY AND FIELD STUDIES WITH 
HuMAN SUBJECTS 


EMILY NIGHTINGALE, Secretary 


The discussion, led by Sybil L. Smith, 
opened with an account of the Ames project 
on “The Nutritional Status of College 
Women” which is being carried on in the 
states of the north central group. Par- 
ticular interest in the methods of experi- 
mentation was shown. 

Dr. Genevieve Stearns of the University 
of Iowa spoke on metabolism studies on 
human subjects, particularly with relation 
to calcium. Both sampling and _longi- 
tudinal methods with children were used, 
and subjects were placed on a standard diet 
before they were studied on self-chosen 
diets. An analysis was made of the total 
mixture of one day’s food, as Dr. Stearns 
thought this a simpler method than analyz- 
ing each separate food. 

Dr. Leichsenring reported studies on iron 
metabolism performed with adult subjects. 
Individual foods were analyzed, and both 
total and available iron were measured, 
using the Hill method. The total iron of 
the basal diet was 6 milligrams, to which 3 
milligrams was added. 

“Testing the Urine for Ascorbic Acid” 
and “The Capillary Resistance Test” 
were the subjects of a discussion led by Dr. 
Hauck, who made a practice of saturating 
subjects with vitamin C before beginning 
the experiments. Titration was done dur- 
ing the day as the urine was voided, and 
the ascorbic acid was given in the morning. 
Too little work has been done with the capil- 
lary resistance test to be of positive diagnos- 
tic value, according to Dr. Hauck. 

The night-blindness test for vitamin A 
deficiency was described by Dr. Stearns, 
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who told of the new biophotometer test on 
children. This test, she reported, is now 
reliable, and the difficulty of using it is 
mainly one of expensive equipment. 

A study of percentage costs of various 
foods in the family budget was presented by 
Miss Adelson. Dr. Stiebeling pointed out 
that this is a somewhat unreliable method 
of working out family food needs because of 
great fluctuations in price. 


STANDARDIZATION OF WORKING HEIGHTS 
EVELYN H. ROBERTS 
Washington State College 


A co-operative project on standardization 
of working heights based on physical meas- 
urements of housewives is being carried on 
by research workers at Oregon and Wash- 
ington State Colleges. The major aims are 
to develop a series of heights for sink, 
kitchen table, and other working surfaces; 
to design a kitchen chair suited for work 
and for the worker; and to secure additional 
data regarding kitchen dimensions; all three 
based on actual measurements of adult 
women. A standard schedule and set of 
directions were established by correspond- 
ence and conference. Equipment was 
planned to be easily transported by auto- 
mobile. A statistical analysis is being made 
of possible correlations between certain 
body measurements and the heights selected 
for kitchen activities. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
IDA INGALLS, Secretary 


A report from the committee on training 
for research in textiles and clothing of which 
Lillian Stevenson is chairman was presented 
for discussion. On account of the limited 
number in the group representative of re- 
search in the textile and clothing field, it 
was proposed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the recommendation 
that had finally been agreed upon by that 
committee. 
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A discussion of curricula which should 
give a basis for techniques to be used in 
research to be applied to different fields was 
presented by the following persons: Jessie 
Richardson, Gladys Winegar, Grace Denny, 
Ethelwyn Dodson, and Mary Patterson. 

Ruth O’Brien discussed the desirability 
of having those interested in research in 
the clothing and textile field become mem- 
bers of Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 


HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 


EDITH RHYNE 
Oregon State College 


“Household textiles for families of moder- 
ate and low income” was the theme of a 
joint meeting of the divisions on the house 
and on textiles and clothing, and the general 
interest in the subject was shown by the 
attendance of representatives from other 
groups as well. The following points were 
emphasized in the reports: 


1. Simplicity is the keynote of everything beautiful, 
regardless of how much or how little money there 
is to spend. One study made showed that it 
was actually as easy to find interesting textiles 
and decorations among the inexpensive materials 
as among those of higher cost. 

2. Because of lower initial cost and cost of upkeep 
and because of the general character of the 
fabrics, cotton and linen materials are preferable 
for use in the inexpensive house. 

3. The materials used in building the house and its 
general type of architecture suggest very largely 
the textiles to be used in furnishing it. 

4. The idea of serviceability of material is not a new 
one but one which in years of prosperity has 
been overshadowed by fashion, finish, and fads. 
The relation of sincerity of design and sincerity of 
material is a very close one. 

5. Demand for more information as to the wearing 
quality of materials, their fastness to laundering 
and fading by sunlight, tensile strength, and 
amount of shrinkage should be increased. 


The homemaker who is alert to finer rela- 
tionships will observe what is being done in 
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the stores, study the better home furnishing 
magazines, and thus gain new ideas adapt- 
able to her home. 

We are challenged, however, to study the 
amount of money required to furnish the 
small house adequately. No definite in- 
formation is available, and too few families 
have developed a consciousness of the im- 
portance of keeping account of length of 
wear of furnishings and of money expended 
in furnishing the home for the low-income 


group. 


NEWER DEVELOPMENTS IN 
TEXTILE TESTING 


ETHELWYN DODSON 
University of California 


A commercial standard for testing and 
reporting woven dress fabrics became effec- 
tive on April 15, 1936, as an outcome of two 
conferences called by the National Bureau 
of Standards. It is issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a pamphlet entitled 
“Woven Dress Fabrics—Testing and Re- 
porting Commercial Standards, CS 59-36.” 

The standard was agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives from the field of dress fabrics 
including the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the American Home Economics Association, 
research workers, commercial laboratory 
interests, manufacturers, distributors, 
dyers, dry cleaners, and laundrymen. 

The purposes are to provide standard 
methods of testing and reporting dress fab- 
rics from the standpoint of serviceability for 
the guidance of testing laboratories so that 
the confusion resulting from a diversity of 
testing methods may be eliminated; and to 
provide a uniform basis for reporting results 
of tests. 

In a fabric survey recently conducted by 
Women’s Wear Daily in which retail stores 
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in 116 cities in 37 states took part, 93 per 
cent of retail garment buyers and 97 per 
cent of piece-goods buyers indicated con- 
cern for proper fabric identification. Re- 
garding information which would assist 
them in buying and selling, no less than six- 
teen points were mentioned, including clean- 
ability, washability, serviceability, shrink- 
age, whether silk or rayon, whether tested 
or not, whether weighted, permanency of 
finish, durability, construction details, color 
fastness, instructions whether to wash or 
dry clean, meaning of rayon trade names, 
reports of laboratory tests, some guarantee 
of satisfaction, purpose, and function of 
fillers (weighting). 

Of the dress buyers queried approxi- 
mately 10 per cent reported that they had 
methods of their own for conducting tests, 
while 20 per cent of the piece-goods buyers 
reported that they had “some method.” 

As regards reasons for the return of 
dresses after purchase, the survey showed 
that fabric faults, such as fading, shrinking, 
stretching, bleeding, splitting, slipping, and 
not being dry cleanable or washable, were 
responsible for 52.6 per cent ; poor workman- 
ship, bad fit, unbecoming style, and pulling 
at seams accounted for the remaining 47.4 
percent. The survey further indicates that 
price is not the main factor in the returns 
but rather the relation of price to service- 
ability. Various stores report that when 
women pay more for dresses they expect 
serviceability and register complaints or 
return garments when results are not en- 
tirely satisfactory; if they experience dis- 
satisfaction with cheaper dresses they may 
not return them because they feel that at a 
lower price they could not expect much in 
the way of service. 

“Style tops dress ideas.””’ So dominant 
is this factor that wearability and service- 
ability are secondary, buyers indicate. 

Will the public pay more for assured 
merit? Notwithstanding the fact that 
seven out of ten dress buyers report that 
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their customers would pay higher prices if 
greater satisfaction could be assured, the 
comments made by two out of three buyers 
stress very emphatically the point that “the 
customer expects satisfaction irrespective 
of price.” 

In my particular field—home demonstra- 
tion work—the interest in textile tests ap- 
plies only to consumer problems. How- 
ever, by studying and making simple tests 
on garments and fabrics which have proved 
satisfactory, rural people are becoming more 
discriminating about the quality of the 
clothing they purchase. 


TEXTILES FOR THE LIVING ROOM 
AND DINING ROOM OF THE 
LOW-INCOME FAMILY 


BESS STEELE 
University of Nebraska 


The observations in this paper centered 
around a group of fabrics, procurable within 
the income range of $85 to $100 per month, 
which were collected in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
as representing the best values to be ob- 
tained in the local stores. The standards 
for selection were: 


1. Materials that will be easily cared for and 
continue to look well for a long time 

2. Durability 

3. Color combinations that will look well for a long 
time 

4. Designs that will be restful and tend to create 
and maintain satisfactory surroundings 

5. Degree to which color and design may reflect 
individuality 

6. Degree to which color and design may affect 
family relations 


Because education in esthetic apprecia- 
tion has not been adequate to cope with 
the machine output of household fabrics, 
there is confusion, unrest, discontent in 
home interiors and in the lives which reflect 
them. There are incongruities due to 
thoughtlessness and ignorance in making 
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choices. Insincerity is a factor—we must 
keep up with the Joneses. 

These conditions bring a challenge to 
those who guide in esthetic rehabilitation. 
Homemakers on every income level must be 
awakened to the possibilities for attractive 
homes and their significance in good family 
life. Ingenuity in finding and using mate- 
rials should stir the imagination and inspire 
creativity. A few basic principles will in- 
spire confidence and extend enjoyment of 
beauty everywhere. 

Since the environment is powerful, it is 
essential that beauty and right relation- 
ships dominate home furnishings. Right 
family relationships will be more likely to 
follow if health, happiness, security, com- 
fort make up a home background which 
shall rest and strengthen, stimulate and 
inspire, and contribute to clear, keen think- 
ing and a serene manner for all within. 

Leaders well versed in advanced psy- 
chology and with a high, genuine sensitivity 
to beauty are necessary. Those who con- 
tinually pass by things of beauty, however 
homely, without an emotional quiver are 
not the persons to guide. They should be 
students of fine old things, perhaps collec- 
tors, and be able to put the inspiration 
gained from these into satisfying the needs 
and interests of today. 


TEXTILES FOR THE BEDROOM 


MABLE RUSSELL 
Towa State College 


The shops have never been so full of 
attractive and at the same time inexpensive 
textiles as during the past season. Textiles 
for the bedroom are scattered throughout 
the stores. The fact that one must plan 
one’s budget carefully and search for what 
one wants makes the problem more interest- 
ing. Textiles for the inexpensively fur- 
nished house should be frankly simple and 
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unpretentious, sunfast, tubfast, and easily 
laundered. 

The first decision to make is what the 
character of the room is to be. If early 
American, the textiles will be simple but 
substantial. An old coverlet or quilt is 
appropriate for the bed. One might make 
a quilt. Planning the pattern and color 
scheme is an absorbing design problem for 
the use of leisure. Those who think that 
making a quilt is a waste of time may make 
a simple bedspread of print, calico, chintz, 
or some of the other less expensive cotton 
materials. Handmade rugs are suitable for 
such a room. Curtains may be made of 
prints, ginghams, seersuckers, suitings, and 
hung in straight lengths to the window sill 
or apron. The colors should be forceful 
rather than pale and delicate. A room for 
a young girl will be lighter and gayer with 
more delicate patterns and colors. Or she 
may prefer one which is more the type which 
might be used in a boy’s room—using 
homespuns, reps, denims, inexpensive but 
colorful and durable. Textiles for a modern 
bedroom are chosen for their interesting 
textures and subtle color and tend toward 
plain colors. 

Textiles are beautiful regardless of cost 
if the design is good, if the colors are subtle 
and harmonious, and if the texture is in- 
teresting and varied. 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS OF FARM 
FAMILIES 


MAUD WILSON 
Oregon State Agricultural Experiment Station 
During the past three years home demon- 
stration workers have co-operated in five 
projects dealing with housing requirements 
of farm families: (1) a check list of func- 
tions, which was examined and modified for 


state use by extension specialists in 45 
states; (2) a division of the United States 
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into areas which are similar in regard to 
conditions influencing housing require- 
ments, such as climate, farm enterprises, 
and living habits; (3) statements from 497 
county home demonstration agents in 45 
states reporting opinions and preferences as 
to housing arrangements held by home- 
makers of the types reached by home 
demonstration programs; (4) data on stor- 
age requirements of 2,294 homes in the 497 
counties reporting opinions and preferences; 
(5) an evaluation from the standpoint of 
utility of features it is possible to omit in 
planning a dwelling where the necessity of 
keeping down cost does not permit the inclu- 
sion of all desirable housing arrangements. 

Nation-wide co-operation would be fruit- 
ful in assembling ideas concerning “best 
ways” of planning details of the house or its 
fittings. For example, it would be valuable 
to know the best way of storing perishable 
foods when refrigeration is not feasible, or 
of constructing a bin for cereals or sugar. 
Such a study might be expected to show 
possibilities for the standardization of cer- 
tain details of the house and indicate the 
boundaries of the regions in which a given 
standard may be safely utilized. 


WORK WITH OLDER +H CLUB GIRLS 


HALLIE L. HUGHES, Chairman 


Committee on Work with the Older 4-H 
Club Girl 


It is encouraging to note the decided 
trend toward the development of programs 
which will challenge the interests of young 
women between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five. However, there is still much 
need for research as to the types of pro- 
grams most successful for solving their prob- 
lems—a need now beginning to be met 
through the work of a recently appointed 
committee of the Land-Grant College Asso- 
ciation and by the co-operative extension 
service. 
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In the light of the present findings, the 
committee recommends: 

1. That those responsible for programs 
with this age group in each state continue 
to report progress on the type of programs 
and methods for a summarization early 
next year so that each state may profit by 
the experiences of the others. 

2. That consideration be given to devel- 
oping the 4-H club program so that, when- 
ever possible, the club membership may be 
divided into two groups according to age— 
the junior 4-H club group being from ten to 
fifteen years of age and the senior 4-H club 
group being from sixteen to twenty-one 
and over. 

3. That where young men and women 
are organized together, monthly or bi- 
monthly meetings be held jointly. If a 
special home or farm project is undertaken, 
additional meetings may be held separately. 

4. That the needs of the group be the 
determining factor in developing such pro- 
grams. These will vary with each com- 
munity and will change and grow as the 
members develop, but they must be inter- 
esting and challenging. 

5. That in the development of a well- 
rounded program the following phases be 
considered: 


a. Some project work relating to homemaking 
problems in family relationships, care of young 
children, home beautification, and home man- 
agement. 

b. Activities of a cultural nature including personal 
improvement, social customs, appreciation of 
nature particularly in relation to conservation in 
the broad sense, art, music, books, handicraft 
activities. 

c. Constructive social and recreational programs 
featuring dramatics, choruses, orchestras, and 
bands. 

d. Definite projects of community and civic interest 
in which all are engaged; for example, beautifica- 
tion of highways, securing a community rec- 
reation center, building outdoor fireplaces. 

e. Projects making available to the young woman 
her own spending money. These will necessarily 
be different according to the facilities at hand 
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for each girl. Moreover, every girl should be 
challenged to make a personal budget and keep 
personal accounts. The excellent work in 
family partnerships already being conducted 
in some of our states is most strongly recom- 
mended, not only from the financial standpoint 
but also from the standpoint of developing a 
partnership in the family responsibilities. 

f. Activities involving training in co-operation 
rather than contest. 

g. Programs emphasizing the value of personal 
service within the home in enriching family life 
and maintaining a high standard of living in 
spite of a low money income. 

h. Challenging leisure-time activities. 

i. In all homemaking projects emphasis on the 
ideals of what should constitute a home and of 
what the qualities of a homemaker should be. 

j. Greater emphasis on buymanship and methods 
of making household accounts attractive. 


6. In conclusion it is recommended that 
all 4-H homemaking club activities be re- 
viewed from the standpoint of objectives, 
method, and content in relation to sound 
educational, psychological, and economic 
principles, and that, if possible, a special 
committee be appointed to study these 
phases of the 4-H homemaking program 
particularly in relation to the older group. 


CLOTHING IN EXTENSION WORK 


M. LOIS REID, Chairman 


Clothing Committee, Extension Service 
Department 


Four scrapbooks prepared by the former 
clothing committee of the extension service 
department have been circulated in the 
four sections of the United States. Each 
included a bibliography on buymanship and 
numerous newspaper and magazine articles 
on buymanship and a collection of sample 
materials which various specialists have 
found of value. 

The committee believes that some new 
phase of buymanship should be undertaken 
by the clothing committee of the extension 
service department for 1936-37 and sug- 
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gests that the clothing specialists select 
projects such as the following: 

1. Research work in clothing and textiles: 
To have a clothing specialist in each state 
make a brief summary of at least 3 or 4 of 
the most outstanding pieces of research 
which have been done in clothing and tex- 
tiles in their respective universities. Each 
of these specialists should prepare enough 
copies of these summaries to provide one 
copy for each specialist. 

2. Economics and buymanship: 

a. To prepare data sheets on clothing 
expenditures, collect such comparable in- 
formation from various parts of the coun- 
try, have these data analyzed by clothing 
economists and used as a basis for studies 
on “Buying for the Family” 

b. To secure data on qualities of textiles 
purchased by farm families at various in- 
come levels and on wear of the articles 

c. To test qualities of merchandise ob- 
tained at different price levels and the 
service obtained from such goods 

The committee makes the following sug- 
gestions for organization which it believes 
to be highly desirable and which would be 
of great value to all clothing specialists: 

1. To have a clothing supervisor ap- 
pointed in the Office of Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work at Washington, D. C. 

2. To have a district clothing specialist 
conference during 1936-37 

3. To appoint two clothing specialists 
from each district to work on the clothing 
committee of the extension service de- 
partment. 


POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 
OF THE USE OF LOCAL LEADERS 


FLORA L. CARL, Chairman 
Nutrition Committee, Extension Service 
Department 


The system of local leadership, used by 
the extension service in about three-fourths 
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of the states, involves bringing selected 
leaders together for periodic training by the 
state specialist or county home demonstra- 
tion agent. The leaders then pass on to 
the members of their respective extension 
groups part or all of the subject matter and 
techniques acquired and bring back to the 
next training school reports of difficulties 
overcome, questions raised, and progress 
made by the members of their local groups. 
In counties with home demonstration 
agents, leaders are supervised and assisted 
by the agent. 

In 1935 questionnaires were used in a 
study to evaluate the experience of nutri- 
tion specialists and selected home demon- 
stration agents in 34 states in training and 
using local leaders for food and nutrition 
projects. About 22,000 such leaders were 
trained in 1935 by those who answered the 
questionnaire, 7,000 of them by specialists 
in counties without home demonstration 
agents. The results of the study show a 
trend toward using a somewhat greater 
number of leaders and toward giving them 
somewhat greater responsibility. 

The study also indicates considerable 
variation in the amount of teaching re- 
sponsibility entrusted to leaders. Projects 
best suited to local leaders appear to be 
those involving mainly manipulation, prac- 
tical judgment, and management—such as 
food preparation and serving, planning 
family meals, food preservation and food 
buying—and community meals, school 
lunches, and certain phases of health and 
nutrition work with school and preschool 
children. The more technical aspects of 
nutrition—corrective diet, child feeding, 
economic facts, consumer education, and 
budgeting and planning the yearly farm 
food supply—were found to be more diffi- 
cult to handle through local leadership. 

Outstanding requirements for local lead- 
ers are: interest in the project, interest in 
people, teaching ability, transportation 
facilities, and home training. Good lead- 
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ers, carefully trained, are usually willing to 
serve a second time and may well be used 
from two to four years, after which it is 
desirable to train new leaders. Lack of 
interest and co-operation within the local 
group and lack of confidence in themselves 
are frequent causes of discouragement 
among local leaders. Good training, per- 
sonal help, recognition and commendation, 
and reports of work in other groups are 
important means of encouraging and stimu- 
lating leaders. Planned and spontaneous 
discussion with leaders is effective in gaining 
insight into the problems of women in the 
local groups. 

A summary of the questionnaire will be 
mimeographed for the use of nutrition spe- 
cialists and other extension workers and 
may be obtained from the Division of Co- 
operative Extension, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


HOME MANAGEMENT IN EXTEN- 
SION WORK 


MADONNA FITZGERALD, Chairman 


Home Management Committee, Extension 
Service Department 


The work of the home management com- 
mittee of the extension service department 
for 1936 was outlined in the following 
recommendations made by the 1935 com- 
mittee: 

1. That a definite presentation of how 
household account information has been 
utilized be made by home management 
specialists from each of the four extension 
regional divisions at the 1936 meeting. 

2. That the committee on housing con- 
tinue to work on the establishment of hous- 
ing standards and to set up as guides stand- 
ards on minimum, moderate, adequate, and 
liberal levels. 

3. That, through home management 
training for young people, managerial 
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phases be emphasized. It is suggested that 
a committee be appointed to prepare such 
projects, that they be tried out in each 
region and results reported. 

4. That there be a committee to investi- 
gate national recognition for 4-H home man- 
agement club work. 

The four subchairmen selected their com- 
mittees, and most of the work was done 
through the use of questionnaires. 

The reports were most encouraging, indi- 
cating keen interest in the phases of home 
management studied this year and a grow- 
ing recognition of the value of factual infor- 
mation in various phases of the home man- 
agement program. 

The following recommendations have 
been made for next year: 

1. That additional work on housing 
standards be continued with Miss Wilson. 

2. That a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare a limited number of projects on man- 
agerial phases for young people, and if pos- 
sible to have them tried out in each region 
so that progress or completion results may 
be reported at the 1937 meeting. 

3. That there be a committee to work out 
some visual means of presenting budgets in 
connection with farm and home manage- 
ment demonstrations. 


THE IDEA-EXCHANGE 
CONFERENCE 


DOROTHY E. SHANK 
American Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Suppose, out of a clear sky, you were 
asked some of the following questions, what 
would your answers be? 


What is the difference between cake, pastry, and 
all-purpose flours? 

Is there any difference in the resulting product 
when soda is sifted with the flour and when it is 
added to the sour milk, molasses, or other acid 
ingredients? 

What proportion of sugar is best for making a 
meringue? 
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Why should the word “sauté” be eliminated in 
describing a method of cookery? 

How many baking temperatures and what 
ranges of temperatures should be advocated in 
published recipes? 

What is the most acceptable and best form for the 
writing of recipes? 


Home economists in business are inter- 
ested in just such questions and their cor- 
rect answers. Many of us are constantly 
publishing material for the consumer. We 
are anxious that every bit of information 
shall be authentic and accurate. Each of 
us is, naturally, not only interested in but 
very much up-to-date in regard to the 
products manufactured by her particular 
company. However, we do not in all cases 
know the problems and the details of the 
techniques that will bring the best result 
for products that are manufactured by dif- 
ferent companies. 

So, in order to discuss common problems, 
a conference of a small group of manu- 
facturers’ home economics representatives, 
which for want of a better name we have 
called an Idea Exchange, was called in 
Cleveland at the Research Kitchen of the 
American Stove Company. Here we 
pooled our ideas and information into one 
general melting pot, thinking that it would 
be helpful for each of us when issuing our 
consumer information to see that our mate- 
rial was not at variance with that of other 
manufacturing companies. Likewise, it 
would tend to simplify consumer informa- 
tion. For instance, a home economist from 
one organization would not be advocating a 
certain method of procedure and another 
home economist advise another for the same 
recipe, nor would each advise, as is so often 
done now, different times and temperatures 
for baking any given product. In other 
words, if there are certain basic principles 
that are fundamentally sound for any one 
product, each of us should consider those 
basic principles when she is developing 
material for her own company. 
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During the discussion answers were given 
to just such questions as have here been 
listed. Those who attended the conference 
felt that it was very worth while, and the 
information that was shared has been used. 
It seemed desirable that when recipes are 
written they should, in the interest of sim- 
plification, conform to more nearly the same 
form. We drew up and have had mimeo- 
graphed a set of rules based on the discus- 
sion at this conference. In order to show 
the use to which the information has been 
put, one large organization has written out 
recipes. Copies of this material are avail- 
able and we think will be of interest to you. 
This is only one instance of the ways in 
which the results of this conference have 
functioned. 

This original group would like to carry on 
and feels that additional home economists in 
business might be glad to participate in such 
a project. When groups are very large 
frank discussion is more likely to be re- 
stricted, but for the greatest benefit, home 
economists from all types of allied industry 
and business in which home economists are 
engaged, as well as from colleges and uni- 
versities, should co-operate. 

There are two points that might be dis- 
cussed: (1) ways and means of disseminat- 
ing the important items of information from 
the conference; and (2) methods by which 
such a project, if considered worth while, 
could be carried on satisfactorily. 


SELECTION OF DRESS SLIPS 


DORIS B. ECKFELD 
Ohio State University 


The questionnaire on slips which had 
been prepared by the Ohio State University 
Home Economics Club in 1934-35 was re- 
vised and sent to seventy-five clubs, of 
which about twenty-five responded. The 
total number of answers was 798, with 507 
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from college and 291 from high school clubs. 
The answers of each group were tabulated 
separately and the results compared. 

The popular price range for both groups 
was between $1 and $1.99, although college 
girls sometimes paid as much as $2.99 and 
high school girls often paid less than $1. 
Both groups preferred to buy their slips 
ready-made. If they made their own it was 
to get better fit and material. 

As for fabrics, both groups gave prefer- 
ence to unweighted, preshrunk silk crepe. 
Cotton was the second most popular fiber 
in the high school group, and rayon in the 
college group. Knit slips showed some 
popularity in the college group, being worn 
regularly by 11 per cent of the girls. 

High school girls experienced more dif- 
ficulty with length of slips than college girls. 

The greatest difficulty found with slips 
by both groups was the pulling out of the 
fabric at seams on bias-cut slips, 76 per cent 
of college girls and 72 per cent of high school 
girls reporting this difficulty with ready- 
made slips. Nevertheless, the style still 
preferred and purchased is the two-gore 
bias-cut slip. 

The desired seam finish is either a flat fell 
or French seam. 

The brassiere top is the preferred style of 
top, but the V-line top is usually purchased. 
Adjustable straps made of a double fold of 
material stitched on both sides are desired. 

The preferred edge finish is either lace 
or a hem; lace is usually purchased. 


THE TREND IN MODERN FOOD 
MERCHANDISING 


GUSTAVE E. WESTLUND 
Mannings, Inc., Seattle 


Restaurants in the past five years have 
made great strides in modernizing their 
business in every way possible. New eat- 
ing habits of people due to the influence of 
home economics departments in schools and 
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home service departments of magazines, 
newspapers, and utility companies have 
shown restaurant owners the need for a 
complete revision of menus giving special 
attention to simpler, well-balanced, home- 
cooked foods, with vegetables and salads 
occupying a prominent place. 

Working conditions, too, have been given 
more consideration, with provision for the 
worker and modern equipment to facilitate 
ease of preparation of food, and, wherever 
possible, take the guess out of cooking. In- 
direct lighting, soundproofing, and other 
innovations for creating pleasant atmos- 
phere in the kitchen and dining rooms are 
being installed. 

Brief mention will be made of several 
policies in merchandising which have proved 
successful for Mannings, Inc., a chain of 
restaurants, coffee and tea stores, and baker- 
ies on the Pacific Coast. 

In the original Coffee Store in Seattle the 
serving of a delicious cup of hot coffee was 
instituted mainly as a demonstration fea- 
ture. The idea was very successful in pro- 
moting not only bulk coffee sales but in 
establishing Mannings in the restaurant 
business, inasmuch as the cup of coffee 
called for supporting merchandise such as 
pastries and sandwiches. Today the cup 
of coffee occupies its same exalted position 
and proves the reputation-building value 
of a specialty developed to a fine point. 

The same infinite care is exercised in 
selection, preparation, and serving of food. 
Large quantity formulas, developed under 
the supervision of a graduate dietitian, are 
used throughout the entire chain, with a 
uniform finished product as the result. 
Further refinements and development of for- 
mulas are carried on in an experimental 
kitchen. Women cooks are used exclu- 
sively. 

Selection of foods is carried on very care- 
fully. Only the finest quality meats and 
perishables are used. When canned goods 
are cut for testing, several managers are 
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called together and selection is made only 
after a majority have voted in favor of a 
certain brand. Freshness of food is con- 
sidered of prime importance, and it is there- 
fore produced in small quantities. Salads 
are made crisp and sent out to the dining 
room frequently during the meal hour. 
Menus are studied carefully to provide 
variety of selection each day. 

A recent satisfactory development has 
been the establishment of a personnel de- 
partment with a manager in each of the 
three major districts in which the company 
operates. This department can investigate 
and procure help of a higher type. Then 
the responsibilities delegated to the new 
employee are in keeping with his or her 
background. In cases where potential 
leaders are employed, a definite program is 
laid out and progress is watched very care- 
fully. 


APPLICATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
FOOD STUDIES TO THE TEACH- 
ING OF HIGH SCHOOL FOODS 


BELLE LOWE 
Towa State College 


Great strides are being made in the com- 
mercial preservation and storage of foods 
without the use of heat, freezing, or drying. 
Bacteria can now be filtered from fruit juice 
so that the juice remains sterile without 
heating. Meat and fish can be held twice 
as long as formerly by using proper propor- 
tions of carbon dioxide while they are in 
cold storage. A new low-cost, low-power, 
low-temperature lamp produces germicidal 
rays coming from a narrow band in the 
radiant energy spectrum, which sterilize the 
surrounding air and the surface of breads, 
cakes, and meats. The surface of meat can 
be kept sterile several days at a temperature 
of from 50° to 60°F. 

A study made at Iowa State College to 
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determine the optimum proportion of three 
types of baking powder in plain cake indi- 
cates that with the three brands of powder 
used, the particular recipe and the method 
of mixing used, and in the particular locality 
in which the study was conducted, one tea- 
spoon of baking powder per cup of flour 
gave the best cakes. A second study with 
plain cake shows that the most desirable 
temperature for baking loaf cake is about 
365°F. Another study of baked products 
started in cold versus preheated ovens in 
which one kerosene, two gas, and three 
electric ranges were used, indicates that 
yeast rolls and cream puffs could be started 
in either cold or preheated ovens. But the 
quality of plain and angel cake was more 
desirable when baked by starting in a pre- 
heated oven, the fuel consumption being 
about the same by either method. Angel 
cakes were more tender when baked by 
starting in preheated ovens as determined 
by both scores and tensile strength meas- 
urements. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE HOME 
ECONOMIST TO SOCIAL 
SERVICE WORK 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 
University of Washington 


It is not enough that the work of the 
home economist be educational and of bene- 
fit to health; it should also induce greater 
emotional stability. Unless the help given 
dispels fears, revives confidence, and renews 
a sense of social adequacy, little has been 
accomplished. 

Her insight and understanding of the 
problems involved and the social worker’s 
understanding of the service the home 
economist can render will determine her 
contribution. The staff must have respect 
for her and her work. 

She should take a stand and hold it 


against “average family” or per capita 
allowances, which are often made regardless 
of individual needs or of past standards of 
living; she should insist that the client be 
dealt with according to his standards of 
living and his individual needs. Housing, 
clothing, food, and other essentials must be 
provided with the family in mind; theoreti- 
cal decency and adequacy are not enough. 

The work of the home economist will 
include advice to the workers and clients 
regarding food allowances as costs change, 
education in budgeting the income, and food 
preparation. Such education can be car- 
ried on through the social worker, through 
group demonstrations, through printed di- 
rections to intelligent clients, or through 
housekeeping visits to the homes of the dif- 
ficult cases. She can simplify special diets 
by substituting different foods or by slight 
variation in the family menu. She should 
be quick to recognize the problems raised 
by inappropriate clothing and take steps to 
correct the difficulty. 

In a welfare institution or transient camp, 
a home economist should supervise the pur- 
chase of food, planning of menus, and choice 
of cooks. She should feel obliged to see 
that adequate, attractive food, at low cost, 
is served nicely in homelike surroundings. 

The home economist and social service 
worker can best serve each other if the 
preparation of each has included an 
abridged course in the field of the other so 
that the home economist may be scientific 
in her social-mindedness and the social 
worker aware of the possibilities of bettering 
the homes of her clients. 


QUALITIES TO EXPECT FROM 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 
E. W. WARRINGTON 
Oregon State College 


Character becomes significant and mean- 
ingful only in terms oi the life situation in 


which the person lives. Franklin with his 
eighteenth century list of character traits 
might not have lived effectively in the 
twentieth century culture. 

What qualities of character are essential 
toa morally vital life today? This question 
makes the problem of character a specific 
one, requiring a study of the nature of the 
particular civilization in which the character 
is to be evaluated. Two or three charac- 
teristics will suffice to indicate the signifi- 
cance of this: 


1. “Change” is the most characteristic word 
which almost any American group will use to 
describe the present age. The child who grows up 
to live a satisfying, meaningful life today must be 
prepared to do so not in a fixed, determined, and 
static civilization but in one that is in a state of 
flux, changing and indefinite. 

2. “Machine” is another word that helps us to 
understand some of the problems of life in this 
generation. The things which machines can do and 
the purposes which they serve are increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Man is in danger of losing his 
sense of values, developing a feeling of inadequacy, 
and becoming lost in such an intricate world. A 
new evaluation of the worth of persons needs to be 
made in this type of culture. This fact must help 
guide us in choosing qualities of character needing 
to be stressed. 

3. New values are emerging, making it necessary 
to restate our ideals. 


The following qualities suggest them- 
selves as among those essential if one is to 
achieve unity of character and a functional 
interaction within a twentieth century set- 
ting: discrimination, self-discipline, appre- 
ciation, imagination, humor, reverence, joy. 

If these are the qualities which make for 
a meaningful and vigorous character in a 
culture like that of the present, one faces 
the crucial problem of how to develop them 
in childhood and youth. What kind of a 
home is ideal for the purpose? What 
should be the nature of the school qualified 
to achieve these? What type of club will 
serve these ends? Thus these desired quali- 
ties of character will determine the teaching 
methods to be adopted, the activities to be 
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planned, the materials to be used, the stories 
to be selected, and the experiences to be 
induced in the character-building program. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE SECU- 
RITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor 


The Social Security Board and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau administer those titles of the 
Social Security Act which relate most di- 
rectly to child health and welfare. On the 
submission of a satisfactory plan by a state, 
the Social Security Board makes grants toa 
designated official agency for aid to depend- 
ent children. On a similar basis the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau makes grants for maternal 
and child health, aid to crippled children, 
and the welfare of children who are home- 
less, neglected, or in danger of becoming 
delinquent. 

Public welfare agencies have probably 
called on their staff home economists for 
help in setting up budgetary standards for 
aid to dependent children and standards for 
the care of children in foster homes and 
institutions. But the principal participa- 
tion of home economists under the Security 
Act is in the maternal and child health pro- 
grams administered by state departments of 
health. Before federal grants were avail- 
able, the health departments of four states 
employed one or more nutritionists. Ac- 
cording to current plans, seven additional 
states will have at least one staff nutritionist 
at the outset of the program, and three more 
look forward to an eventual appointment. 

Whether or not there is a specialist on the 
state staff, nutrition will be included in the 
maternal and child health program. Some 
states have made definite arrangement for 
consultation with a home economist in 
another public agency; others contemplate 
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informal co-operation. Since the Act calls 
for the extension and improvement of 
maternal and child health services in rural 
areas and in regions of severe economic dis- 
tress, home economists with firsthand ex- 
perience with low-income rural families can 
make a particularly valuable contribution 
to the program. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 


LOUISE STANLEY 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Home economics is interested in federal 
work for rural electrification as carried on 
both by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and by the more recent Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

Among the purposes defined in the act 
establishing the T.V.A. we find: “A maxi- 
mum generation of electric power consistent 
with flood and navigation control.” Inci- 
dental to the development and distribution 
of power there has been considerable work 
done of interest to the home economist. 
Specifically, the new housing developed at 
Norris and to a less degree at certain other 
dam sites has made possible definite figures 
for comparing costs of different types of 
arrangement and equipment and has made 
possible experiments in electrical house 
heating, not only in the individual houses 
but in the school building. 

A definite program to educate farm people 
in the wider use of electric power now avail- 
able was initiated earlier under Electrical 
Home and Farm Authority by Eloise 
Davison and is now being continued under 
T.V.A. This program is under the direc- 
tion of George Kable, ably assisted by 
Lenore Sater. 

The R.E.A. began functioning over a year 
ago to promote rural electrification but had 
temporary status until the passage of the 
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recent bill making program performance for 
at least ten years. It is now set up ona ten- 


year program that authorizes a total ex- 
penditure of $410,000,000 for building lines, 
wiring homes, and purchasing appliances. 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 pro- 
vides that loans may be made to finance 
self-liquidating rural power projects. The 
money is loaned—R.E.A. makes no grants 
—at low interest rates for periods ranging 
up to 25 years. The loans are available 
to any organization willing to undertake to 
build and operate a rural line that can be 
shown to be self-liquidating. Among those 
eligible to borrow are private utility com- 
panies, state agencies, power districts, mu- 
nicipalities wishing to serve their surround- 
ing agricultural territory, and especially 
non-profit organizations of farmers such as 
mutual companies and co-operatives. In 
most cases, projects must consist of at least 
25 miles of line and should serve an average 
of at least three customers to the mile. 

For lending purposes this next year 
R.E.A. will have available $50,000,000, one- 
half of which has been allotted to the vari- 
ous states in proportion to the number of 
farms not now receiving electric service. 
The remaining $25,000,000 may be allotted 
at the discretion of the administrator in the 
states where it will prove most effective, 
provided that not more than 10 per cent or 
$2,500,000 goes to any one state. 

To date R.E.A. has lent or definitely ear- 
marked more than $14,500,000 for 107 rural 
line projects in 32 states. This money will 
build more than 12,000 miles of line which 
will bring the blessings of electricity for the 
first time to more than 50,000 rural cus- 
tomers. 

Already the policies of R.E.A. have been 
effective in many ways in reducing the cost 
of electric service in every state in the Union. 
Modern design and construction methods 
have reduced line construction costs by 
from $500 to $1000 a mile. 

The R.E.A. program has also resulted in 
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liberalizing line extension policies. Mini- 
mum guarantees have been reduced or 
entirely abolished. The former reluctance 
of many utilities to provide service has 
given way to an eager willingness on the 
part of progressive companies to make line 
extensions. Rural electric rates have been 
reduced over wide areas—in some instances 
cut in half. As a result of these develop- 
ments more farmers are obtaining electricity 
for the first time, and the few already having 
it are using more current. 


HOME ECONOMICS WORK IN THE 
RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


MRS. RENA B. MAYCOCK 


Chief of Home Economics, Region 9, Resettle- 
ment Administration 


Home economics is called for in the work 
of all the divisions of the Resettlement 
Administration. In the Washington office 
four home economists are employed: an 
assistant director of rural rehabilitation who 
is responsible for the home economics work 
of all divisions; a supervisor of the home 
management unit who is responsible for this 
phase of the work in rehabilitation, resettle- 
ment, and management; a home economist 
in the resettlement division to work on 
family budgets in resettlement; a consultant 
in the architectural and engineering section. 

For convenience in projecting the Reset- 
tlement Administration program the coun- 
try is divided into twelve regions. There 
is a chief of home economics and social 
service on each regional staff who is re- 
sponsible for all phases of home economics 
and home management for the Resettle- 
ment Administration in her region. All but 
three of the women so employed are drawn 
from the agricultural extension service in 
the regions where they are serving. Many 
of them are on leave of absence from their 
regular extension positions. 


Rural rehabilitation. The home eco- 
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nomics work under way in the Resettlement 
Administration falls definitely into the cate- 
gory of home management and is supposed 
to parallel the farm management work. 
The joint program of farm and home man- 
agement serves as a guide to the client and 
his family in so carrying out their farm and 
home enterprises as to make the family and 
the farm as nearly self-supporting as pos- 
sible, to utilize all resources which the farm 
offers, and to release the maximum amount 
of the cash income from the farm for the 
purpose of retiring the loan made by the 
government. 

Farm families formerly on relief and 
border-line families are referred to the rural 
rehabilitation supervisors by the social 
service division of the W.P.A. or by the 
county committee appointed to work di- 
rectly with Rural Resettlement. The 
county agricultural agent is always a mem- 
ber of this committee and, as a rule, the 
home demonstration agent where there is 
one. 

A confidential report is secured on each 
family, together with a short history of the 
family and its ability to perform the labor 
necessary to make the crop and maintain 
the home. In this way each family is ad- 
judged a good risk or a poor risk. With 
those who pass this test a farm and home 
management plan is developed by the 
county farm and home supervisors. 

The home management plan calls first 
for a short inventory of the living require- 
ments of the family for last year, of housing 
conditions, sanitation, and health condi- 
tions. With the agricultural extension 
service in each state furnishing all necessary 
subject material as well as budgets to be 
used as a basis, a very definite budget or 
plan is set up for the family. Careful note 
is made of the foods and fuel which are to 
be produced on the farm, of the food preser- 
vation work which is to be done, of the 
clothing which is to be made or remodeled 
at home, and of the home improvement 
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work which is to be done by the family. A 
cash value is set on each item. 

The home management plan is carefully 
checked with the farm management plan to 
see that the necessary garden space and 
orchard space are allowed and that cows, 
hogs, poultry, and the like are set aside in 
sufficient quantities to take care of family 
needs. Cash cost of living is likewise in- 
cluded in the home plan. 

The supervisors will undertake to visit 
each family once in six weeks throughout 
the year, checking on progress made and 
on the extent to which the plans set up are 
followed. 

Farm and home account books are given 
each family and they are coached in the 
keeping of records. (Judging from over a 
hundred letters from these farm women, 
they are well pleased with this opportunity 
to follow a budget and keep accounts.) 

Each home supervisor has an average case 
load of around 142 families who are stand- 
ard rehabilitation clients and an additional 
case load of 125 families who are emergency 
clients, meaning that budgets are made and 
grants for subsistence are allowed each 
family. 

There are approximately 1300 county 
home supervisors at work in the 48 states. 
We estimate that 80 per cent of these 
women have home economics degrees from 
accredited colleges or universities and many 
of them have a master’s degree as well. 
Practically all of them have lived on a farm 
or ranch. 

Where the case load, and consequently 
the number of county home supervisors, 
warrants, district home management super- 
visors are employed within the state. 
There are 59 or more at work. 

Each state staff has an associate state 
rural rehabilitation director in charge of 
home economics. These women and also 
the district home supervisors are, so far as I 
know, all graduates; many of them have a 
master’s degree, and two have a Ph.D. 
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degree. The associate state director usu- 
ally has an assistant whose business it is to 
check home management plans as they come 
in, as the farm management specialist 
checks the farm plans before they go to the 
loan officers. 

Rural resettlement. The rural resettle- 
ment work is conducted directly from the 
regional office. In the rural resettlement 
division, families who are on “‘poverty farm 
land” or whose land is being taken up by the 
land utilization division are resettled either 
by infiltration into communities already 
existing or in communities planned and 
built by the resettlement division. 

The regional chief of home economics 
works with the architect in the project plan- 
ning section, giving her attention particu- 
larly to storage space and other use-require- 
ments of the farm home. 

Each family buys its home and plot of 
ground, the debt being amortized over a 
period of years at a low rate of interest. 
Since a very large number of families make 
application for homes on each of these 
projects, it is possible to make careful family 
analysis and selection. A social service 
man or woman is employed in each region 
for this purpose. The regional chief of 
home economics co-operates in this family 
selection work. 

As the projects are planned, careful 
budgets are set up for family living. A 
home economist has charge of this work. 

Management. After the projects are 
completed and turned over to the manage- 
ment division, it is necessary for farm and 
home management plans to be set up with 
these families, as their program is one of 
rehabilitation also. A home economist is 
placed on each of the larger projects, and 
one home economist supervises this work 
on several smaller projects in a state. 

With the subsistence homestead projects, 
in which the head of the house is employed 
in industry, the homemaker is assisted with 
the development of a home management 
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plan, including many food production ac- 
tivities with which she is usually unfamiliar. 

Land utilization. Where camps are main- 
tained for large groups of men working on 
land utilization projects, the nutrition and 
health problem usually arises. When asked 
to do so, the regional chief of home eco- 
nomics supervises the work of any home 
economists employed. 


MEAT GRADING 


F. E. SMITH 
Department of Health and Sanitation, Seattle 


Meat marketing methods have changed 
very materially in the past two or three 
generations. In the 1850’s and ’60’s live- 
stock was necessarily slaughtered near the 
place where it was to be consumed. Now 
one can find a supply of good fresh meat in 
almost any trading center, much of it per- 
haps slaughtered in an establishment a 
thousand miles distant. 

This situation has been brought about by 
developing systems of refrigeration and 
transportation. The perfecting of these 
systems brought into competition with east- 
ern dealers the cattle of the West, and the 
traders in the East attempted to build up 
a prejudice against the western products 
by labeling them “Western dressed,” “Colo- 
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rado,” or “Texas” steers. Whatever preju- 
dice was developed, gradually died out, and 
eventually the terms that were used sug- 
gested grade terms. A need for a stand- 
ardized system of grading was recognized, 
a system which would furnish a common 
language which both buyer and seller could 
understand. The present system in use by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is the result. 

Seattle was the first city in the United 
States where the grading of beef, mutton, 
and lamb was made compulsory. It is be- 
ing watched by the entire country. Oppo- 
sition to grading developed with its very 
inception and has continued to the present, 
stubborn and persistent. From the stand- 
point of the national packer, he opposes 
grading because it interferes with the pro- 
motion of his own brands. The opposition 
developed by retailers comes principally 
from the dealers who handle beef, mutton, 
and lamb of the medium grade or lower. 

All the pressure against grading, when the 
source is considered, is the best argument 
in its favor. Grading is not opposed by the 
ethical business man. It is a service ren- 
dered to consumers which protects them 
against fraud and misrepresentation. In 
the year and a half of its operation in Seat- 
tle, the quality of beef has been raised with- 
out advancing the price. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTING THE ANNUAL 
MEETING 


If cost were no object, the full proceed- 
ings of each annual meeting might perhaps 
be published by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, though what with five 
divisions and ten departments entitled to 
hold two sessions each and with over thirty 
committees reporting activities, the volume 
would be a very thick one. At present, 
such publication as can be provided for is 
divided between the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation and the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
nomics. This division is quite in line with 
the general policy of the Association. The 
Bulletin, which goes four times a year to 
all Association members, is intended, along 
with letters and other communications sent 
from headquarters to the officers of affiliated 
associations, student clubs, and certain 
other groups, to keep the membership in- 
formed as to Association activities and 
routine business. The JouRNAL is con- 
sidered more as the professional interpreter 
of general home economics progress. As 
such it must devote considerable space to 
the annual meeting of the Association, 
both because the latter is an occasion for 
registering advances in subject matter and 
methods and because this coming together 
of home economists from all the divisions 
and departments of the field, from all parts 
of the country and all grades of experience, 
exerts a decided influence on the direction 
of professional developments. The method 
by which papers for this issue of the Jour- 
NAL are chosen is explained in the introduc- 
tory note on page 505. 

Even if all the manuscripts and reports 
could be printed in full, much of the essen- 


tial character of a meeting would still 
elude the reader. How to catch and 
describe it is an annual problem. It is 
physically impossible for the editor to sit 
in at all sessions; and when, as at Seattle, 
they cannot all be held under the same roof, 
it is hard even to get the “feel” of the 
different groups. This year JouURNAL ad- 
visers and other tried and true friends were 
called in to help by giving the editor their 
“hot off the bat” impressions of significant 
features, and the paragraphs that follow 
are a sort of composite of opinion—in some 
places even a composite of phraseology. 


FORMAL BUSINESS AND 
STATISTICS 


Technically speaking, the revision of the 
constitution and by-laws was probably the 
most important business transacted at 
Seattle. Many of the changes were in- 
tended to put into effect administrative 
policies decided on in 1935; for example, 
the shifting of the responsibility for formu- 
lating and supervising the operation of 
the budget from the controller to the budget 
advisory committee; and the changing of 
the make-up of the investment committee 
to the president, the executive secretary, 
the treasurer, and a vice-president desig- 
nated by the executive committee. Two or 
three other changes are of general interest. 
Hereafter the nominating committee to 
serve at an annual meeting will be ap- 
pointed at the close of the preceding meet- 
ing so that nominations can be announced 
in advance; the committee still includes a 
representative from each region. Here- 
after, also, a president-elect will be chosen 
a year before she takes office as president 
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and will be a member of the executive 
committee without vote so that she may 
become familiar with Association affairs. 
Another welcome change allows organiza- 
tions “whose members are not engaged in 
home economics as a professional remunera- 
tive occupation” to affiliate with the Asso- 
ciation on payment of $5 a year, thus 
opening the door to groups of homemakers 
who do not feel able to join individually. 
Canada was added to the list of regions in 
the hope of simplifying affiliation by home 
economics groups in the provinces to the 
north on the same basis as in states to the 
south of the border. 

Financially, the Association seems to 
have come out of the slump into which it 
was plunged when banks closed three years 
ago; and although it still may be in the 
ranks of what a past president called “the 
worthy poor,” it is able to include in its 
budget for 1936-37 slightly better provision 
for service from Washington headquarters 
and for the work of divisions, departments, 
and committees. 

Membership is well over 11,000, the 
highest yet recorded. Attendance at Seat- 
tle topped the 1500 mark, several hundred 
more than had been expected by all but the 
most optimistic. There were registrations 
from 41 states, several Canadian provinces 
and foreign countries, and more than a 
score of other organizations. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


Everyone seemed delighted with the 
election of Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns 
as president of the Association. It seemed 
right that the honor should go to a home 
economist from the extension service, since 
that group has never before been so repre- 
sented, though it has always been outstand- 
ing in its loyalty to the Association. There 
is probably no other branch of the profes- 
sion in which so large a proportion of 
members are also members of the Associa- 
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tion and subscribers to the JOURNAL. Mrs. 
Burns herself has proved her quality both 
as a leader in the co-operative extension 
service and in her services to the Associa- 
tion. As state home demonstration leader 
in Illinois and as assistant professor on the 
staff of the University of Illinois, she has 
come to be an influential figure in the exten- 
sion and home economics divisions of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. As chairman of the extension 
service department of the American Home 
Economics Association she has been a 
member of the executive committee; she 
has also served actively on important com- 
mittees, including that of advisers to the 
JournaL. Modest and unassuming, she 
is nevertheless a person who “knows her 
way around,” whose judgment people trust, 
and whom they find it pleasant to work 
with. 

The other officers elected at Seattle are 
Dr. Margaret R. Sandels, dean of the 
School of Home Economics at the Florida 
State College for Women at Tallahassee, 
vice-president; Dr. Gladys Branegan, dean 
of the Division of Household and Industrial 
Arts at Montana State College, Bozeman, 
treasurer (a re-election); and Kate S. 
North, state supervisor of home economics 
in Oklahoma, and Margaret M. Edwards, 
head of the home economics department 
at the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, councilors at large. The 
recording secretary and one of the three 
vice-presidents will be elected in 1937. So 
also will the first president-elect, as pro- 
vided in the recent revision of the consti- 
tution. 

The Association’s appreciation of the 
services of Alice L. Edwards, who last 
February finished ten years as executive 
secretary, was expressed in a special resolu- 
tion. In her place the executive committee 
appointed Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ans- 
ley, who came to know and be known by 
the Association especially while she was 
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chairman of the department of home 
economics in institution administration. A 
Kansan by birth and a graduate of the 
Kansas State College, she received a mas- 
ter’s degree in institution administration 
from the University of Chicago. Before 
her marriage her professional work in- 
cluded teaching and institutional manage- 
ment at Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Purdue University, and the University of 
Minnesota. When she left the latter to 
join the ranks of bona fide homemakers she 
was assistant professor of home economics 
and director of the cafeteria and dining hall 
at University Farm. After the death of 
her husband she returned to active pro- 
fessional work as home economist with 
the Board of Public Welfare in St. Paul. 
In 1934 she came to Washington to be 
director of the emergency school lunch 
program organized under the F.E.R.A. 
She is a person of real executive ability, 
wide interests and acquaintance, fine poise, 
and winning personality. 

Another appointment which met with 
general approval was that of Hazel P. 
Roach as field secretary. Supervisor of 
home economics in the Grand Rapids public 
schools, she came to be known and liked by 
many home economists both when she was 
chairman of the department of elementary 
and secondary schools and when she ren- 
dered yeoman service in connection with the 
Milwaukee meeting. Her familiarity with 
high school problems and her successful 
work with high school girls will be particu- 
larly valuable to her as field secretary this 
year when she is to give particular attention 
to the service of the Association to student 
clubs. The JouRNAL will have more to say 
about this after Miss Roach has had a 
chance to look the situation over. Mean- 
while, everyone who is interested in high 
school home economics will be glad that 
the Association is putting so competent a 
person on this strategic and pressing 
problem. 


EDITORIAL 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


In what order the papers from the annual 
meeting shall be arranged in the Signs of 
the Times section of the October JOURNAL 
is always a puzzle, because so many of them 
deal with more than one part of the home 
economics field. Theoretically, the pro- 
grams of the subject matter divisions and 
professional departments should reflect 
progress in their separate fields, but in 
reality they interlock so much that one 
cannot always separate family economics, 
say, from textiles and clothing, or the 
problems of parental education from those 
of the college or university curriculum. 
There would be no harm in this, save as a 
person interested in two or more divisions or 
departments finds it hard to choose between 
two meetings. The co-ordinating com- 
mittee is studying this situation each year 
in the hope of gradually eliminating the 
more serious conflicts. The joint meeting 
of two or more groups is one device that is 
coming more and more into favor. At 
Seattle the round-table discussions for 
different subject matter fields which the 
research department worked out was an- 
other step in this direction. As regards 
readers, in this JoURNAL the papers have 
been shifted into the order that seems likely 
to be convenient for the majority, regardless 
of their place on the printed program. Also, 
the comments that follow reflect general 
impressions of the week, not always what 
happened in this, that, or the other special 
group. 

Interest in family relationships is grow- 
ing, to judge by the attendance at meetings 
where it was considered. Administrators 
especially seem anxious to learn what it is 
all about. In such a new and rapidly 
changing field it is not surprising that 
some of the papers were a bit labored and 
vague. Encouraging tendencies were less 
emphasis on the “successful” or “ideal” 
personality or home and more on “‘develop- 
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ing and growing”; increasing consciousness 
of the need for more accurate information, 
especially about adolescence; greater de- 
mand for carefully trained teaching per- 
sonnel and careful selection of subject 
matter and methods; apparent need of 
relating this field more closely to others, 
as indicated by the frequent use of such 
words as “joint,” “correlated,” “inte- 
grated”; and caution against promoting 
too much interest in family relationships 
without observing fundamental principles 
of mental hygiene. An outstanding paper 
by Dr. Muriel Brown will appear in an early 
issue. 

The keynote of the meetings of the divi- 
sion of family economics was the need for a 
broad concept of the economic problems of 
the family, for an appreciation of the close 
interrelationship between the family and 
society, and for a shift of interest from 
“making a living” to “living.” 

In the field of family budgets we must 
question our concept of what “should” 
be spent. Heretofore there has been too 
little appreciation on the part of the so- 
called budget specialist of the strength of 
social forces which affect choices and of the 
important role played by consumption in 
giving emotional satisfactions as well as 
meeting physical needs. The expenses be- 
yond those for food, clothing, and shelter 
may be more important than some expenses 
commonly considered necessary. 

Levels of living have been raised by 
increasing the goods and services furnished 
by society, and probably we can expect this 
to go forward more rapidly than heretofore. 
This is especially true in the field of medical 
care; much more is furnished by the govern- 
ment now than ever before. Nevertheless, 
a large proportion of the families in this 
country do not have the medical care they 
need because of inability to pay. 

The sessions dealing with the house were 
also well attended and showed clearly how 
rapidly interest is spreading in this long- 


neglected field of home economics. The 
conception of what the subject really covers 
is naturally a bit vague still; for example, 
one person was heard beforehand to wonder 
why the textiles and clothing division 
should hold a joint meeting with that of the 
house. As the field develops, the relation 
of its different phases to one another and 
to other home economics fields will become 
clearer. A joint session with the divisions 
of the house and of the family and its 
relationships has already been requested 
for next year. That people realized the 
need for more fundamental information 
than is yet being assembled, appeared 
when of the hundred who attended the 
discussion of research on problems of the 
house only three were research workers. A 
committee of the extension service division 
is doing a valuable piece of work in trying 
to discover the relative values that home- 
makers in different parts of the country 
place on the various features of a house, 
so that designers of low-cost houses may 
have a more reliable basis for deciding 
which ones to include when there is not 
enough money for all. Much active in- 
terest was shown in methods of introducing 
housing topics into the curriculum and 
of tying them in with the students’ own 
experience and problems. 

The programs of the food and nutrition 
division usually reflect the fact that this 
is the oldest and best-developed field of 
home economics, and the one at Seattle 
was no exception. Complaints—if there 
were any—were more about difficulty in 
choosing between conflicting department 
sessions whose programs bore on food and 
nutrition. As usual, the division devoted 
one session to research projects by its 
own members, and abstracts and reports of 
these are found on pages 571 to 573. The 
quality of papers at the other sessions was 
considered above the average; the JOURNAL 
hopes later to give its readers the benefit of 
several. 


| 
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The idea of informative labeling and 
specifications for textiles was to the fore 
at one session of the textiles and clothing 
division. Miss Grace Denny told of inter- 
esting experiences in connection with the 
purchase of furnishings for the University 
of Washington dormitories and in her co- 
operation with institutional buyers—both, 
of course, showing the crying need for 
specifications. The talk by Miss Ethelwyn 
Dodson reviewed developments in testing 
and serviceability tests that contribute to 
textile specifications and other buying 
guides. This question of specifications is 
especially significant just now because more 
and more home economists are being called 
on to give help in textile buying for indi- 
viduals or institutions. Unfortunately, 
many of them have no definite information 
as to how specifications should be written 
or what tests are needed, and it is important 
for them to realize the necessity for such 
information if they are to be exact in their 
thinking and practical in their help. An- 
other topic emphasized by the division was 
the choice of textiles for house furnishings. 
The practical possibilities of selecting at- 
tractive but inexpensive materials for 
low-cost homes made an excellent topic for 
the joint meeting with the division of the 
house, while lovely examples of color 
schemes and types of materials saved the 
program from one-sidedness. 

Integration seemed the central thought 
in the program of the department of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and aroused 
general and animated discussion. Mr. W. 
Virgil Smith of Seattle traced the develop- 
ment of the movement in the high school 
world, emphasizing the point that the 
relation between all subjects taught must 
be shown at the time they are being taught, 
as must also the way in which the subject 
can be used to affect daily life. Closely re- 
lated to this was the paper by Catherine 
Tubby (see page 540) and the report of the 
committee on the place home economics is 
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taking in the integrated program, which 
the JouRNAL hopes to publish later. 

Co-operation seems to have been the 
watchword of the research department this 
year and bulks large in the plans for next. 
The forms of co-operation discussed were 
those between departments within an 
institution, between representatives of vari- 
ous institutions within the same section of 
the country, and between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states. Among the ad- 
vantages listed were: the tendency to select 
more significant problems because several 
people’s judgments were involved; the re- 
finement of techniques; the greater under- 
standing of the contributions of various 
fields of research to problems of significance 
to home economics; the more sound solution 
of problems because several were bending 
their efforts in the same direction. It was 
agreed that preliminary conferences about 
needs, aims, and techniques were essential 
and that these should be followed by a writ- 
ten agreement covering the responsibilities 
to be carried by each party, plans for 
financing, for checking progress, for inter- 
pretation, and for publication of results. 
Participation in planning from the begin- 
ning was considered essential for each co- 
operator. 

Research related to curriculum building 
in colleges and universities was discussed 
in a joint session with that department. 
The studies being sponsored by the latter 
on training needed for research workers in 
various fields of home economics were sup- 
plemented this year so that a summary can 
be made this fall for distribution. The de- 
partment will co-operate with a committee 
of the home economics section of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities about the publication of ab- 
stracts of recent studies in home economics 
and home economics education this year. 

The program of the home economics in 
business department had several interesting 
features. One was the account of the “Idea 
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Exchanges” held during the year on prac- 
tices in cookery (see page 554); this proved 
so useful that the department hopes to 
develop it in co-operation with the depart- 
ment of colleges and universities. Another 
feature was the report on apprenticeships 
with business firms—a method of training 
whose success varies with the character of 
the organization but which has aroused 
great interest. Still another was the skit 
put on for the student clubs—a dramatic 
picture of a “hewib’s” day with its varied 
and pressing work, the demands it makes 
on the home economist’s training and on her 
ability to adapt herself to all sorts of people 
and situations. 

There was a good attendance of student 
club members, and as usual they transacted 
their meetings very efficiently. A com- 
mittee of the Association had been working 
during the year on problems of the clubs 
and their relations to the Association, and 
its report met with the approval of the 
clubs. It was the basis for the plans which 
the new field secretary, Miss Roach, is to 
develop and whose progress will be followed 
in the JOURNAL. 

As usual, the standardization luncheon 
drew a large and genuinely interested 
attendance. Mr. Chatham’s description of 
his unique experience in marketing “specifi- 
cation” sheets and blankets was refreshing 
for its frankness and his sincere interest in 
the merchandising theory behind the pro- 
gram. He feels that no manufacturer will 
be able to go ahead with such a program 
unless there is a demand from consumers 
strong enough to win over the retail store 
buyers. Having once gotten his product 
into the stores, he considers that it is up 
to him to make its quality and price such 
that it could stand the competition of other 
brands. Selling meats by quality and label 
was described by Mr. F. E. Smith, chief 
dairy and food inspector in Seattle, one of 
the two cities in the country to require such 
labeling (see page 562). 


OFFICIAL VISITORS 


One of the pleasantest features of the 
Seattle meeting was the presence of an 
unusual number of invited guests. Some 
of them were from local groups who were 
helping with our entertainment, a few 
were Oriental students who were taking 
part in the student club programs, but the 
majority were delegates from national or- 
ganizations whose interests are akin to 
those of the American Home Economics 
Association. Altogether, they made an 
imposing array as they sat about the long 
table at the luncheon given by the Associa- 
tion in their honor at the Athletic Club. 
One’s first thought as one saw the numbers 
was, “Probably only a few know what it’s 
all about’’; but as, one after another, they 
stood up to take a bow and explain briefly 
why they were there, it was clear that in 
each case the connection between the 
visitor’s organization and the Association 
was definite and active. The editor was 
pleased to realize that the Journat had 
been in correspondence with every national 
group represented and had carried some 
reference to its work within a year or so. 
In fact, the luncheon gave tangible evidence 
that the Association is not neglecting the 
section of its program of work that urges co- 
operation with other organizations. 

Prominent among the “fraternal dele- 
gates” were Miss Agnes Samuelson, outgo- 
ing president of the N.E.A.; Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and Dr. 
Katherine Mitchell, president of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. All three were 
speakers on the program (Miss Samuelson’s 
address appears on page 517), and all three 
remained through the meeting, apparently 
enjoying themselves thoroughly and cer- 
tainly strengthening the friendly relations 
between the organizations. 

Mrs. Langworthy presided at the Tues- 
day afternoon meeting arranged jointly by 
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her organization and the American Home 
Economics Association. This is the second 
year that such a joint session has been held, 
and it augurs well for the mutually helpful 
relations between the two groups. How 
closely their interests dovetail with one 
another is shown in Miss Sowers’ paper on 
page 527. 


SETTINGS AND DIVERSIONS 


Physical surroundings and chances to 
hobnob with one’s friends have about as 
much to do with what one gets out of an 
annual meeting as the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul provided by the program 
committee. Everyone knows that Seattle 
is beautifully set in a beautiful part of the 
world. Association members realized 
thankfully that it is also cooler than some 
of the places in which they perspiringly 
convene, and many of them may even have 
felt that the luxury of being comfortable 
in a wool suit compensated for the clouds 
behind which Mt. Ranier veiled its shining 
head for much of the week. 

Since Seattle offers no single building 
where all or even most of the group meet- 
ings could be held under a single roof, they 
had to be scattered. Fortunately all the 
meeting places were close to Association 
headquarters in the Olympic Hotel, and 
they were comfortable and convenient. 
Nevertheless, such an arrangement in- 
evitably lessens the chance of being exactly 
where you like best for every session and 
adds to the sense of confusion inevitable 
with so large a group. The fact that next 
year in Kansas City all sessions will be held 
in the new auditorium may help resign us to 
the mid-western heat, especially as the 
auditorium and most of the hotels claim to 
be air-conditioned. 

There were ample opportunities for 
sociability in delightful surroundings. The 
first of these was the tea at the beautiful 
D.A.R. clubhouse on Sunday afternoon 
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when some of our Seattle friends and the 
presidents of the home economics associa- 
tions in the states of the Inland Empire 
region received the visitors who had then 
arrived—and a surprisingly large number of 
them there were. The drives and trips 
to the beautiful gardens in and around 
Seattle also gave a chance for friendly 
visiting, not to mention Friday’s all-day 
excursion to Deception Pass. The weather 
that day was more favorable to umbrellas 
and waterproofs than to views and hikes; but 
it didn’t interfere with gossiping on board 
the steamer, and the clouds obligingly lifted 
for the beach supper. The woman’s club 
which was responsible did a fine job cooking 
the salmon—have you ever tasted it split 
and broiled over a wood fire out-of-doors, 
with a pleasant tang of smoke in the crisp 
brown that covers the fresh pink flesh 
within? And could anything surpass the 
kindness of the citizens of Anacortes, who 
drove us from the boat landing to the beach 
and back in their private cars? Fully a 
hundred and fifty of them waited through 
several hours of rain for our leisurely 
steamer to arrive and then brought us back 
when the party was over. At least one 
community in the San Juan Islands knows 
there is a thing called the American Home 
Economics Association—also that some- 
body connected with it knows how to get 
an A-1 picnic supper served to a big crowd. 

Best of all the diversions was the supper 
on the University campus. Long tables 
were set on the lawn in front of the Home 
Economics Building, and somehow or other 
delicious food—hot when it should be hot— 
was daintily and easily served to all those 
hundreds of people. There were profes- 
sional singers to entertain us as we ate, 
but the real show came later when someone 
on a green branch-trimmed platform began 
reading amusing verses about the history 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and one by one the “celebrities” men- 
tioned were led up to take a bow. In- 
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sistent cries for “Author” finally brought 
modest Jennie Rowntree to the platform. 
As it grew dark (summer evenings are long 
in that part of the world) the crowd drifted 
inside to see the beautiful exhibits of tex- 
tiles and lace and to express its admiration 
for the efficiency and versatility of the 
home economics department at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

Among the most pleasant and unusual 
features of the meeting were the abundance 
of lovely garden flowers in all the meeting 
rooms and the bouquet of posies and basket 
of fruit which the local committee provided 
for each and every registrant. Our host- 
esses thought of these as taking the place 
of the favors at the usual banquet. The 
campus supper had seemed to us a fine 
substitute for the formal Association dinner, 
and we looked on the flowers and fruit that 
came to us at the Olympic as proof of the 
thoughtfulness of our hostesses and the 
richness of their beloved Northwest. 


STANDARDIZATION OF WORKING 
HEIGHTS 


The Journat has been requested to 
bring the following announcement to the 
attention of its readers: 


The co-operative Washington-Oregon project on 
standardization of working heights (see page 547) 
has reached a point where data assembled in other 
areas would be of value. If any advanced or 
graduate student is interested in measuring house- 
wives in her own state, she is urged to write to Miss 
Maud Wilson, Home Economics Building, Corval- 
lis, Oregon, for further details. By October first a 
booklet of complete directions, with numerous 
illustrations and designs for needed equipment, 
will be available at a cost of $2.50. The needed 
equipment can be bought or constructed locally 
for about $20. Workers in other states may 
publish their own results as they see fit, but a copy 
of their original measurements should be furnished 
Miss Wilson. By this means it is hoped that over 
3,000 measurements can be assembled. These 
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should be of great value in the standardization of 
sinks, work surfaces, counters, and kitchen chairs. 


RUTH WARDALL 


Late in July, after the September Jour- 
NAL had gone to the printer, came the 
news of Ruth Wardall’s death. Off and 
on for several years a serious heart trouble 
had interfered with her usual activities, 
and for some months she had entirely 
dropped her work as head of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University 
of Illinois—a department which, ever since 
its picneering days under Miss Bevier, has 
ranked as one of the most important in the 
country. 

After taking both the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at Urbana, she was in 
charge of the home economics work at 
South Dakota State College, Ohio State 
University, and the University of Iowa. 
She became especially interested in house- 
hold expenditures and was co-author with 
C. W. Taber of the well-known textbook 
The Economics of the Family. She also 
started the home economics consultation 
work in the Cleveland Society for Savings. 
In 1921, when Miss Bevier resigned, Miss 
Wardall came back as her successor at the 
University of Illinois. 

She was active in many home economics 
agencies, especially the home economics 
section of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, until ill health 
gradually forced her to withdraw. The 
loyal devotion of her associates and former 
students at the University of Illinois has 
been a fitting tribute to her high personal 
and professional character. 

All friends of the University and of home 
economics in general were glad to hear 
that Lita Bane, also an Illinois graduate 
and former member of the home economics 
teaching and extension staff at Urbana, is 
the new head of the home economics de- 


partment. 
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RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division on July 7 


Potatoes and the vitamin B complex, ELLa 
Woops, Idaho Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

For the study of vitamin G the Sherman- 
Bourquin diet was modified by using rice polish 
as the source of vitamin B. Potatoes, either 
baked or boiled, added to this basal diet always 
gave increased gain over that of the animals 
on the basal diet only. Based on gain in weight 
in four weeks, potatoes appeared to contain 
about one-fourth of a unit per gram of vita- 
min G. It seemed to make little difference 
whether or not the rice polish was used with the 
potatoes. The gains were no better when the 
mixture of rice polish extract and cornstarch 
was fed than when potatoes alone were fed. 
Animals kept on these diets for long periods 
usually developed skin lesions. 

With 34 per cent cane sugar and 34 per cent 
cornstarch in the basal diet and a daily dose of 
the rice polish and cornstarch mixture equiva- 
lent to the extract from 2 grams of rice polish, 
a dermatitis characterized by loss of hair and 
skin around the mouth and eyes and from the 
chest and arms appeared in about 8 weeks, and 
the survival period was about 3} months. If 
baked potato was added on the 56th day the 
survival period and the peak weight were in- 
creased somewhat but the dermatitis was not 
cured. 

When the basal diet was starch-free and 
there was no source of any of the vitamin B 
constituents in the diet the rats did not gain 
in weight, developed a peculiar coat, and lived 
only about 4 weeks. When in addition to this 
starch-free diet an adsorbate on fuller’s earth 
from an alcoholic extract of potato was fed, 
there was still no gain in weight, but life was 
prolonged to 8 weeks and a dermatitis devel- 
oped on the nose and mouth and on the wrists 
and ankles. This adsorbate supplemented 
autoclaved baker’s yeast to give good growth 
and a good coat. Further study is in progress. 
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Vitamin B in different preparations of lima 
beans, E. CHARLOTTE RoGErs and Lora S. 
BE LpDING, Connecticut State College. 

The purpose of this work was to compare 
the vitamin B values of commercial (two 
brands), home-canned, open-kettle cooked, and 
raw lima beans. Fifty rats, depleted of their 
store of vitamin B, were fed, as a supplement to 
the basal diet, 3.5 grams daily of one of the 
above mentioned kinds of beans. 

From the average weekly gain in weight it 
was shown (1) that both of the commercially 
canned brands were inferior to the home 
canned, (2) that the open-kettle cooked beans 
contained about twice as much of the B com- 
plex as the best of the canned beans, and (3) 
that feeding the raw beans gave approximately 
normal growth for the six-week period. Corre- 
sponding results were obtained with 25 rats fed 
supplements of from 3 to 5 grams of the raw 
or cooked lima beans. A few animals fed larger 
supplements (15 to 20 grams daily) over periods 
of from 6 to 12 months appeared to grow and 
develop normally. 


Some factors influencing the vitamin C (as- 
corbic acid) content of several varieties of 
western apples with a comparison of two 
methods (biological assay and chemical titra- 
tion), E. NE1cE TopHuNTER, State College 
of Washington. 

Apples of several varieties and under differing 
conditions of storage were studied for their 
vitamin C value, standardized guinea pigs 
being used as test animals, with lemon juice 
as a standard of reference. Marked differences 
in vitamin C content were observed in different 
apple varieties. Losses during storage were 
found to be influenced by both storage tem- 
perature and length of time. The destruction 
increases with length of time in storage and is 
progressively greater with storage tempera- 
tures above 32°F. 
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Studies of the comparative vitamin C con- 
tent of whole apple and apple after removal of 
the peel showed that the apple flesh had on the 
average only half the vitamin C value of the 
same weight of whole apple. 

Using the 2:6 dichlorophenolindophenol dye 
titration for determination of ascorbic acid in 
the apples, fairly good agreement was obtained 
with results from animal feeding experiments. 
Pigments in the apple skin and possible oxidiz- 
ing enzymes within the apple may cause error 
when using this method for apples. 


Response of different strains of rats to lactose, 
galactose, and starch rations, HELEN S. 
MITCHELL, Massachusetts State College. 
The full paper will appear in a forthcoming 

issue of the Journal of Nutrition. 


The availability of the calcium of spinach and 
kale, M. L. Frycxe and E. A. GARRISON, 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 

Calcium balance studies were carried out on 
two healthy women on diets in which kale or 
spinach furnished from 80 to 87 per cent of the 
calcium. With each vegetable a three-day pre- 
liminary period was followed by two three-day 
experimental periods during which urine and 
feces were collected and analyzed for calcium. 
With the kale diet, on daily calcium intakes of 
0.400 gram, mostly furnished by the kale, the 
outputs for the two three-day periods were 
1.374 grams and 1.178 grams for subject A, 
giving balances of —0.174 gram and +0.022 
gram, respectively, or an average daily balance 
of —0.026 gram. Subject B, on the kale diet, 
excreted 1.482 grams and 1.210 grams calcium 
in these two periods, with calcium balances of 
—0.282 gram and —0.010 gram, respectively, 
or an average daily balance of —0.049 gram. 

With the spinach diet, when 0.445 gram cal- 
cium per day was ingested, mostly from spin- 
ach, subject A excreted 1.683 grams and 1.883 
grams in the two three-day periods, with re- 
sulting balances of —0.348 gram and —0.548 
gram, or an average daily loss of —0.149 gram. 
Subject B during the same periods showed total 
outputs of 1.583 grams and 2.068 grams, re- 
spectively, or balances of —0.248 gram and 
—0.733 gram, or average daily loss of —0.164 


gram. 
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With a calcium intake 11 per cent greater on 
the spinach diet than on the kale diet, the 
losses were still three to six times as great. 
The percentage utilization of the calcium (i.e., 
the ratio of intake to output) of the kale was 
94 per cent and 90 per cent for subjects A and 
B, respectively, while for the spinach the figures 
were 75 per cent and 74 per cent, respectively. 
Therefore, the calcium of kale is considerably 
more available to the human body than that 
of spinach. 


Studies of emulsions of the mayonnaise variety, 
IRENE SANBORN HALL and Etsie ELAINE 
Hatstrom, University of California. 

The purpose of this investigation of oil-in- 
water emulsions with high oil content has been 
twofold: (1) to study the effect of an air film 
on the oil constituent, and (2) to compare emul- 
sions made by two methods differing principally 
in the sequence in which the ingredients are 
combined. All emulsions have been studied 
from two points of view: (1) their behavior 
during formation, and (2) the properties of the 
resulting emulsions. 

Stable emulsions containing from 89 to 93 
per cent oil were prepared by the following 
methods: (1) Compromise method: While the 
mixture is beaten continuously, a small quan- 
tity of oil is added to egg yolk, the emulsifying 
agent. Acid is added and the addition of oil 
continued until the desired concentration is 
reached; (2) American method: Egg yolk and 
acid are combined immediately and the oil 
phase is then introduced. 

Each of these methods has been further modi- 
fied by introducing all oil above the surface of 
the emulsifying agent and the emulsion in some 
cases, and by introducing all oil beneath the 
surface of the emulsifying agent and emulsion 
in others. Essentially, then, we are comparing 
four emulsions designated, respectively ,(1) Com- 
promise, above; (1-a) Compromise, beneath; 
(2) American, above; and (2-a) American, be- 
neath. Factors known to affect emulsion 
stability such as temperature, storage condi- 
tions, rate and type of agitation during prepa- 
ration, nature of ingredients, concentration of 
ingredients, and size and kind of equipment 
have been kept constant throughout the course 
of experimentation. 
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The behavior of the emulsions during forma- 
tion has been studied by means of R.P.M.— 
ampere records which appear to be of value as 
consistency measurements. Other properties 
of the emulsions determined at various inter- 
vals over a period of a year include specific 
gravity, pH, consistency via Gardiner Park 
mobilometer and also via a new instrument de- 
vised in our laboratory called the penetrameter, 
camera lucida studies, microphotographs, and 
particle size data. 

The results indicate that the presence of an 
air film on the oil phase as it is introduced into 
the emulsion affects the resulting emulsion in 
that its stability is inferior to that of an emul- 
sion prepared with oil having no air film. 
Emulsions made by the compromise method 
are shown to be more homogeneous and more 
finely dispersed and to have better keeping 
qualities and greater consistencies than those 
prepared by the American method. 


A comparative study of twenty-one institu- 
tional dietaries, HELEN B. THompson and 
SENIOR STUDENTS, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Twenty-one dietary studies continued for one 
month each in public institutions serving 1,350 
children, 177 young adults, and 171 aged per- 
sons have been compared statistically for nutri- 
tive values, percentage distribution of calories, 
and relative costs. The food selections differ 
considerably from standards published by Rose 
and Gray. In most cases fruits and vegetables 
displaced part of the cereals, thereby improving 
the assortment of minerals and vitamins. Ad- 
justments in other materials were found to 
maintain the energy requirements. Adequacy 
was not found to correlate with cost of dietary. 
The daily per capita costs varied from 15.9 to 
41.7 cents. Low values for calcium and iron 
were found in the most monotonous dietaries. 
Later surveys in four of the institutions indi- 
cated that the recommendations based on the 
previous surveys had resulted in more intelli- 
gent food selection with resultant improved 
nutrition among the residents. 

Organization and management, particularly 
with regard to the storage, cooking, and serving 
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of food, were studied and conditions of health 
and growth of children were observed in each 
institution. Ignorance on the part of the 
boards of control in regard to needs for equip- 
ment and sufficient help in the kitchen was 
found to be a more common factor in depressing 
the nutritive standard of the dietary than lack 
of interest or information on the part of those 
immediately responsible for the food service in 
the institution. 


A contribution to the study of size and shape of 
crystals in fondants, CARRIE CASTLE DozIER 
and Marjorie J. CRANE, Mills College. 
There are two divergent views regarding the 

effects of initial size and of the chemical and 

physical changes which occur during storage of 
the crystals of fondant candies. 

The view most widely subscribed to, if one 
may judge by a review of published data and 
opinions, is that which holds with Halliday and 
Noble that “If nothing is present to interfere 
with the natural course of events, the large 
crystals, like large corporations in the presence 
of small ones, grow larger while the small ones 
tend to disappear.”” The declaration of Paine 
and Hamilton that “Inversion is the only fac- 
tor in plain cream centers which tends to cause 
them to become softer with time,” is in har- 
mony with this. This softening, as explained 
by these workers, must be the result of trans- 
ference of material from the solid (crystals) to 
the liquid phases, and the consequent conclu- 
sion is that crystal size, and perhaps shape, 
would be affected in the transfer. 

Quite in contrast to this is the belief exempli- 
fied by the statement of Woodruff and Van 
Gilder: “The size of the grains at the time the 
candy is first made will determine almost en- 
tirely their size after the candy becomes several 
weeks old.” 

The present authors’ contribution to the 
subject is the result of microscopic examination 
of crystals from four distinct types of fondant. 
Camera lucida drawings and micrometer read- 
ings are presented covering examinations of 
fondants when newly made and again after two 
weeks of storage as hand-rolled, chocolate- 
coated creams. 
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Practical Problems in Home Life for Boys and 
Girls. By Nora A. TALBot, FLORENCE L. 
V. Pearson, and ANNA May 
Jounson. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1936, 515 pp., $1.32. 

Drawing on their experience in homemaking 
classes for both boys and girls, several members 
of the staff of the division of home economics at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
attempt in this high school text to “group all 
fundamental homemaking subject matter which 
is of interest to boys and girls and to organize 
it into its representative phases. . . . Questions, 
suggested activities, and references for more 
detailed work have been inserted at the close 
of each chapter in an effort to promote reading 
and to assist the teacher in the organization of 
class activities and in the guidance of home 
projects.” A welcome contribution in a field 
that is growing faster than reliable aids for 


teaching in it. 


Mrs. Consumer’s Dollar. By AGNES M. ERKEL 
and Sytv1a R. Satras. Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, 1936, 37 pp., 
$1.25. 

Based on the home demonstration work in 
consumer education which for several years has 
been carried on in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
this outline seeks to develop an unbiased point 
of view, recognizing both “Mrs. Consumer’s” 
responsibility in selection and the merchant’s 
problems in providing goods for her selection. 
The individual sections deal with food, clothing, 
mechanics of the house, money management 
(including a discussion of installment buying 
and credit rating), house furnishing, and less 
tangible values in home life, such as apprecia- 
tion of art and music, hospitality, and rec- 
reation. 


Mathematics of Everyday Life: Finance Unit. 
By Georce A. Boyce and Witarp W. 
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Beatty. New York: Inor Publishing Com- 

pany, 1936, 88 pp., paper $0.62. 
Mathematics of Everyday Life: Health Unit. 

By Georce A. Boyce and WiLLarD W. 

Beatty. New York: Inor Publishing Com- 

pany, 1936, 130 pp., paper $0.72. 

The series to which these two booklets belong 
is intended for use in junior high schools. The 
units are so planned that besides meeting mod- 
ern mathematical requirements they deal ‘“‘with 
measurement of the social and economic en- 
vironment of the pupils,” and “give continuity, 
purpose, and direction to the mathematics exer- 
cises.”” In the finance unit, for example, chap- 
ter heads include “How Much Do You Cost 
Your Parents?” and “What Different Families 
Can Afford to Buy” and the health unit intro- 
duces simple problems connected with health 
statistics; cost of medical care; purchase of food, 
clothing, and housing in relation to health; and 
the interpretation and preparation of graphs. 


Housing Officials’ Yearbook, 1936. Edited by 
CoLteMAN Woopsury. Chicago: National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1936, 244 
pp., $2. 

In the papers here assembled prominent offi- 
cials of federal, state, and local agencies and 
leaders in private undertakings summarize the 
work of the year or discuss current housing 
problems. Recent English developments are 
presented with special reference to their bearing 
on proposals here. Of special interest to many 
home economists will be Donald Slesinger’s 
brief account of the Association’s course of 


training for housing management. 


Growing Up. By Kart DE SCHWEINITZ. Sec- 
ond edition, revised. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935, 95 pp., $1.75. 

A new edition of this classic story of how we 
become alive, are born, and grow up. It differs 
only in a few minor points from the original 
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edition, which was noted in the JourNAL for 
April 1928. 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By LUELLA 
Core. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1936, 503 pp., $3.50. 

A well-organized presentation of carefully 
selected facts treating adolescence both as 
“a period of rapid growth and change” and 
as “a product of modern civilization.” The 
many problems arising as a result of abnormal, 
physical, emotional, social, moral, or intel- 
lectual development are illustrated with actual 
cases that any high school teacher might expect 
to find among her own pupils. 


The Baby and Growing Child. By Lovts 
Fiscuer. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1936, 260 pp., $1.50. 

A practical guide to the care of the infant 
and child in health and in sickness. Simple 
language and concise presentation of informa- 
tion about daily care and feeding problems 
make it a useful manual for young parents. 


Infant Nutrition. McKim Mar- 
riott. Second edition. St. Louis: The C 
V. Mosby Company, 1936, 431 pp., $4.50. 
The text of the original 1930 edition has been 

completely rewritten in line with advance in 

scientific knowledge in this field. 


For Stutterers. By Smrcey BLANTON and Mar- 
GARET GRAY BLANTON. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936, 191 
pp., $2. 

Believing “that the physical symptoms of 
stuttering are caused by an emotion that blocks 
off this control of the cortex over the thalamus 
and lower nerve centers and allows the primi- 
tive patterns which have been repressed to 
come forth and interfere with the movements of 
speech,” the authors devote most of this book 
to the psychological conditions underlying the 
difficulty and the means of discovering and 
overcoming them. ‘The discussion is less tech- 
nical than the quotation suggests, reflects the 
writers’ extensive experience with speech defec- 
tives as well as the Freudian cast of their phi- 
losophy, and is addressed to the stutterers 
themselves rather than to those who counsel or 
teach them. 
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Children of Banana Land. By MELICENT 
Humason Lee. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1936, 156 pp., $2. 
About two children who lived on a banana 

farm on the edge of a jungle in Honduras, what 

they ate and wore, how their uncle worked the 
farm and their aunt kept house, how the chil- 
dren helped and played, all delightfully told by 

a woman who obviously knows her stuff first- 

hand and whose artist husband has helped with 

attractive, on-the-spot illustrations. 


June Platt’s Party Cookbook. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1936, 277 pp., $2.50. 
Recipes and devices actually used by the 

author, who is well known for her unusual home 

dinners and whose qualifications for the job in- 
clude lifelong pleasure in cooking and entertain- 
ing; travel, housekeeping, and marketing in 
many countries; a cookery course at the Cordon 
Bleu in Paris; and proved ability to write about 
good food in a way that makes magazine readers 
take notice. She gets her distinctive effects by 
painstaking preparation, by interesting combi- 
nations of flavor and texture, and by utilizing 
unusual (though not always expensive) ma- 

terials rather than by elaborate menus. A 

delightful stimulus to one’s culinary imagina- 

tion even if one cannot go and do likewise. 


The Joy of Cooking. By Irma S. RoMBAUER. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1936, 628 pp., $2.75. 

Over 2500 recipes collected by a practical 
American homemaker who loves cooking, and 
published for the benefit of other women who 
want to serve attractive, healthful, varied 
meals with “one eye on the pocketbook and one 
on the bathroom scales.” The recipes are 
grouped under the usual classifications, from 
cocktails to desserts, and such special heads as 
methods of preservation, beverages, menus, in- 
valid cookery. 


Salads and Sandwiches and Specialty Dishes. 
By Emory Hawcockx. Stamford, Conn.: 
Hospitality Guild, 1936, 105 pp., $2. 

The author is proprietor of an unusually suc- 
cessful example of the ‘“‘home type” restaurant, 
in which he has worked out the recipes which 
he says “make money for me’ because they 
meet the increasing demand for less “heavy” 
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dishes in medium-priced restaurants in medium- 
sized towns. Included also are a few recipes 
for special Chinese dishes (with list of ingre- 
dients and directions for sprouting beans). 


Linoleum Block Printing for Amateurs. By 
CuarorTe D. Bone. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, Inc., 1936, 99 pp., $1. 

Braiding and Knotting for Amateurs. By Con- 
STANTINE A. BELASH. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, Inc., 1936, 126 pp., $1. 

Further volumes in the Beacon Handicraft 
Series, prepared in co-operation with the Fel- 
lowcrafters Guild, Boston University, and in- 
tended for amateurs unable to attend classes 
or get other workshop instruction. 


Manual of Knitting and Crocheting. Compiled 
and edited by SARAH BARNES. Philadelphia: 
Wm. H. Horstmann Company, 1936, 176 pp., 
$2.50. 

Full working instructions, detailed charts, 
and photographic illustrations showing the con- 
struction and use of many knitting and crochet- 
ing stitches and patterns. Issued by the manu- 
facturers of Columbia yarns but usable with 
other brands. 


Fabrics. By Grace G. Denny. Fourth edi- 
tion, revised and reset. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1936, 178 pp., $2. 
Besides being rewritten and greatly enlarged 

to bring its facts up to date, this widely used 
handbook of definitions of fabrics, practical tex- 
tile tests, and classification of fabrics has now 
been reset in larger type on larger pages— 
changes which seem likely to make it even 
more useful and convenient than its earlier 
forms. 


Good Taste in Dress. By FrirepA WIEGAND 
McFartanpD. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual 
Arts Press, 1936, 108 pp., $1. 

Rating Scale for Personal Appearance. By 
NAVRATIL, REGINA FRIANT, and 
Rosatre RATHBONE. Peoria, Illinois: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1936, 4 pp., $0.48 per 
packet of 10. 

In Good Taste in Dress, a professor of textiles 
and clothing at the University of Maryland 
discusses informally and from the point of view 
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of the girl of moderate means, the generally 
accepted principles of dress selection and their 
adaptation to our personal characteristics and 
needs. 

Girls who use the book—or any others in- 
terested in making the most of their personali- 
ties—might be interested to rate themselves on 
the scale drawn up by three members of the 
home economics staff at Iowa State College. 


Public Health Nursing. By Mary SEWALL 


GARDNER. Third edition, revised. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 476 
pp., $3. 


A third and thoroughly revised edition of a 
book which has been standard since its original 
publication in 1916. A well-known leader in 
her field, the author has been in a position to 
see and understand its extraordinary develop- 
ments during the last quarter century. 


The Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. By 
WALTER W. Krvuecer. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1936, 294 pp., $1.75. 
In revising this book (first noted in the 

JourNAL for January 1933) the author has not 
only brought the subject matter into line with 
advances in the field of hygiene but has made 
certain changes in text and illustrations so that 
it will be suited for mixed classes and classes of 
boys only instead of for the girls for whom it 
was originally intended. 


Length of Life. By Louis I. Dustin and 
ALFRED J. LorKa. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1936, 400 pp., $5. 

In this presentation of available facts on the 
subject of human longevity the statistician and 
assistant statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company analyze length of life in 
relation to such factors as geography, separate 
causes of death, occupation, heredity and give 
special attention to the role of medicine and 
sanitation in the recent prolongation of life. 


Time of Ovulation in Women. By Cart G. 
HarTMAN. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1936, 226 pp., $3. 

The purpose of this study on the fertile period 
in the menstrual cycle is to survey the newer 
studies in the physiology of reproduction in 
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women and present the findings without reli- 
gious prejudice or scientific bias. They indi- 
cate clearly that there is “at least a relatively 
fertile period and a relatively sterile period in 
the menstrual cycle.” The book is one of the 
series issued by the National Committee on 
Maternal Health. 


Feminine Attitudes in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. C. WiLtetr CuNNINGTON. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 314 
pp., $3.50. 

An authority on nineteenth century feminine 
fashions here develops the thesis that, in this 
period at least, women’s clothes and attitudes 
alike depended upon her compelling instinct to 
attract the opposite sex for the sake of the only 
career open to her, namely, marriage; and that 
changes in her fashions and manners reflected 
changes in the events and conditions that in- 
terested him. As to her deeper feelings about 
it all, he thinks the materials he deals with show 
almost nothing. 


More than Lore: Reminiscences of Marion Tal- 
bot. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1936, 223 pp., $2.50. 

Dean Talbot’s reminiscences of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago since its beginnings, with 
special attention to the interests of women, 
including brief references to the introduction 
and development of home economics. Illus- 
trated with reproductions of pictures of interest- 
ing personalities. Shows that “it has been 
just ‘folks’ who have built their daily living, 
as well as their ideals and their faith, into the 
institution.” 


Libraries of the South. By Tommie Dora 
BarKER. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1936, 215 pp., $1.75, 

Primarily a description of the extensive work 
that the American Library Association has 
carried on for five years in the southern states 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
the studies here reported were inclusive enough 
to give a much broader picture of social progress 
than is suggested by the title. 


County Library Service in the South. By Louis 
R. Witson and Epwarp A. Wicur. Chi- 
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cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935, 

259 pp., $2. 

A survey of demonstrations of county-wide 
library service made in 11 counties of 7 southern 
states with the assistance of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund in co-operation with the American 
Library Association. Significant not only re- 
gionally but as an indication of the contribu- 
tion which such library service can make to 
social progress anywhere. 


Leisure and Recreation. By Martin H. NEv- 
MEYER and EsTHER S. NEUMEYER. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936, 
405 pp., $3. 

Lack of systematic information on the socio- 
logical aspects of leisure and recreation led the 
authors to attempt this compilation and synthe- 
sis of available materials. It covers the evolu- 
tion of our present conception of leisure, the 
factors which condition it, its effects on per- 
sonality, forms and theories of recreation, com- 
mercial amusements, the recreation movement 
in different countries, recreational agencies and 
leadership. 


A Program for Modern America. By HARRY 
W. Lamwier. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, 1936, 517 pp., $2.50. 

A handbook of economic and political facts 
and a resulting program of action by a well- 
known socialist writer, executive directorof the 
League for Industrial Democracy. Among 
chapter headings are: “Child Labor,” “Unem- 
ployment Insurance,” “Shorter Work Week,” 
“Collective Bargaining,” ‘Housing,’ “Our 
Natural Resources,” ““The Nation’s Banks,” 
“Electrical Power,” “Social Planning.” 


The Baking Industry under N.R.A. By R. W. 
Srone and U. B. Srone. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, 105 
pp., $1. 

Reviewing the reasons why the baking in- 
dustry as a whole was receptive to the idea of 
governmental intervention, this monograph sets 
forth clearly the divergent interests within the 
industry which hindered the negotiation and 
administration of a code, the experiences of the 
industry under centralized control, and the ques- 
tions of public policy raised by this experience. 
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The results indicate to the authors that 
both the interests of the public and those of 
the industry studied would be best served by 
leaving individual initiative free to develop 
efficient methods of production and distribu- 
tion and new kinds and qualities of products 
and to compete with other foods. This industry, 
whose fixed costs are low in relation to its total 
costs and which depends upon local markets, 
can be better controlled by a free competitive 
market rather than by central administration 
or regimentation. 


The Economics of Open Price Systems. By 
Leverett S. Lyon and Vicror ABRAMSON. 
Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1936, 165 pp., $1.25. 

“Open price systems are constructively con- 
sidered in this volume in terms of the economic 
and social issues which they raise and in terms 
of the important specific problems which must 
be examined in considering the application of 
an open price system to any given industry.” 
The senior author was for a time deputy assist- 
ant administrator for trade practice policy in 
the N.R.A. 


Markets and Men. By J. W. F. Rowe. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 259 
pp., $2. 

A study of artificial control schemes in coffee, 
wheat, sugar, American cotton, rubber, and 
tin, with discussion of their causes, growth, and 
effect on recent world economic conditions and 
a chapter on “The Economics of Valorisation 
Schemes.” The outgrowth of a series of radio 
talks given through the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, the volume is intended to explain 
this intricate but important problem to the 
ordinary citizen. 


The Discussion of Human Affairs. By 
Cuartes A. BEARD. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936, 124 pp., $1.75. 

“An inquiry into the nature of the state- 
ments, assertions, allegations, claims, heats, 
tempers, distempers, dogmas, and contentions 
which appear when human affairs are discussed 
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and into the possibility of putting some rhyme 
and reason into processes of discussion,” pre- 
sented with the author’s mellow charm of style 
and in the hope that his point of view as a 
historian may help the reader to realize the un- 
wisdom of ill-considered assertions. 


Group Leadership. By Rosert D. Letcu. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1936, 259 pp., $2.50. 

Steering a middle course between formal rules 
of parliamentary procedure and the more ex- 
treme of the recent critical and psychological 
theories of “group thought,” the author (presi- 
dent of Bennington College) analyzes the na- 
ture and aims of group discussion and the 
processes of individual thought and of group 
deliberations, and presents the procedures by 
which the latter can be most profitably con- 
ducted under different circumstances. 


Educational Film Catalog. Compiled by 
Dorotny E. Cook and Eva Correr Ran- 
BEK-SmiTH. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1936, 134 pp., $2; with quarterly 
supplements for two years, $4. 

A classified list of 1,175 nontheatrical films, 
selected in consultation with educators; title, 
length of time required to run, width, release 
date, sale or rent price, and name of producer 
are given with each, also whether sound or 
silent, flammable or inflammable. Home eco- 
nomics subjects are scattered through various 
classifications. 


Jobs for the Perplexed. By Fiora E. Breck. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1936, 155 pp., $1. 

Ingenious and varied suggestions for the ‘“‘up- 
against-it” job-hunter, some general, some spe- 
cific (as, for example, a few about making and 
selling unusual but simple food specialties), 
all described with humor and optimism. 


Family Finance. By Howarp F. BIGELow. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1936, 
519 pp., $3. 

To be reviewed. 
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“Parents and the Latch Key.” This is the ing in the Modern Way.” As long as copies 


title of a bulletin describing a symposium 
on freedom and guidance for the adolescent 
which was held by the parents of children in 
the Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools. It 
was edited by Elizabeth J. Reisner, Harriet de 
Onis, and Thalia M. Stolper and is on sale at 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, for 70 
cents a copy. 


Measuring Home Environment. Some re- 
liable method of measuring a child’s environ- 
ment has long been needed by students of 
human behavior because of the significance of 
that environment in shaping his conduct, but 
the complex nature of the environment makes 
the problem extremely difficult. Dr. Alice 
Leahy, research worker in the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota, 
has attempted to apply modern statistical 
techniques to the problem with great care and 
precision, and the resulting Minnesota Home 
Status Index marks an important step toward 
an objective means of measuring differences 
in home and cultural environment. The way 
in which the index was developed and validated 
is described in her recent bulletin ““The Meas- 
urement of Urban Home Environment.” The 
monograph, issued by the University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, sells for $1.50 and 
the leaflet, giving the scale, for 10 cents a copy 
or $2 a hundred. 


New York Adult Education Program. Mime- 
ographed outlines based on three years’ expe- 
rience in teaching homemaking to adults in 
New York City have been prepared co-opera- 
tively by the personnel of the homemaking 
division of the Adult Education Program (No. 
1279) of the Board of Education. Subjects of 
units of work are: “Keeping the Family Well,” 
“The Family’s Food Needs,” “Managing the 
Home Successfully,” “Making Your House 
Livable,” “The Well-Dressed Family,” “The 
Well-Dressed Woman,” “Different Meals for 
the Family,” “Getting Your Money’s Worth,” 
“Blouses and Accessories,” ‘Demonstrating 
New Food Combinations,” “Children’s Cloth- 


and clerical assistance are available, home 
economics teachers may obtain the outlines 
from Miss Helen Livingstone, Supervisor of 
Homemaking Division, Adult Education Proj- 
ect, 257 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Manual for Junior High School Home Eco- 
nomics Students. Edna B. Mullins of the 
Sarah Scott Junior High School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, is the author of a 56-page “guide 
book in an activities program in home eco- 
nomics, an out-growth of the regular class 
procedures in the home economics department 
of Sarah Scott Junior High School.” The new 
feature is that the activities method of proce- 
dure is followed throughout. 


Delinquent Boys. The Children’s Bureau 
study of institutional treatment of delinquent 
boys has been reported in two bulletins from 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 228 carries Part 1, 
“Treatment Programs of Five State Institu- 
tions,” while Part 2 appears as “A Study of 751 
Boys,” Children’s Bureau Publication No. 230. 
Though the reports are primarily statistical, 
they indicate the wide range of capacities and 
circumstances represented in the lives of these 
boys and their need for suitable activities, 
affection, recognition, and achievement. 


Family Fun. Under the title “Fun for the 
Family” the home economics committee of the 
Family Welfare Society of Providence, Rhode 
Island, has assembled a leaflet of suggestions 
for wholesome recreational activities for the 
whole family on Sunday and holiday trips and 
at home and has included suggestions for play 
for little children. 


Cookery Courses for Men in Ziirich. De- 
mand from all sorts of men has led the Ziirich 
Trade School to offer evening cookery courses, 
which have proved very successful. According 
to the Bulletin of the Swiss Union of Vocational 
and Home Economics Teachers, the students 
include impecunious bachelors, husbands or 
sons who because of unemployment or special 


circumstances have to do cooking at home, 
construction workers who must fend for 
themselves, and men who spend their vaca- 
tions in the open. One thing which the Union 
hopes from the courses is that they may tend 
to raise the low opinion in which most men 


hold household work. 


Opportunities in Hotel Work. The esti- 
mated number of employees of different types 
required by hotels in the United States, salary 
ranges, a discussion of the situation as it 
affects the need for academic courses in hotel 
management and the most desirable type of 
training are given in Hotel Management for 
July, while the August issue lists the 121 col- 
leges having departments of institutional man- 
agement and the 11 institutions offering special 
hotel and restaurant courses. The material 
was obtained in a six-month survey conducted 
by J. O. Dahl. 


Hampton Home Economists. What home 
economics graduates are doing is told in the 
annual report of the president of Hampton 
Institute, as published in the Southern Work- 
man for June. According to 97 replies received 
from questionnaires sent to the 127 graduates, 
the great majority are teaching home econom- 
ics, a few in connection with other subjects or 
with lunchroom management. The list in- 
cluded 4 dietitians and one each of the follow- 
ing: state supervisor of home economics, 
librarian, nutrition worker, worker in dress 
shop, graduate student, assistant dean of 
women; only 5 were unemployed. 


Housekeeping Service in Social Work. This 
“successful means of providing a mother sub- 
stitute and meeting certain peculiar problems 
of motherless families” is described by Betty S. 
Bean in The Family for April 1936. She bases 
her statements on the returns of questionnaires 
sent to 22 social service agencies in the United 
States and Canada. 


Swiss Pioneers in Homemaking Education. 
The work of two eighteenth century educators, 
Leonhard Usteri of Ziirich and Josef Ignaz 
Zimmermann of Lucerne, is the subject of an 
article in the April Bulletin of the Swiss Union 
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of Vocational and Home Economics Teachers, 
because they were among the first to establish 
schools for girls in which training for household 
arts was an essential feature. 


“The Married Woman and Her Job.” Mrs. 
Edith Valet Cook, recognized authority on the 
legal status of women, has made a study of 
present trends in the employment of married 
women in the United States and has used the 
results in a readable pamphlet published by the 
National League of Women Voters. She 
warns that “employed married women are 
facing a serious crisis, threatening the social 
and economic position of the women them- 
selves, the integrity of government service, 
and the preservation of efficient conduct of 
private business.” The bulletin may be pur- 
chased for 25 cents a copy from the National 
League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Status of Women in Finland in 1935.” 
Nina Strandberg, whose talks about Finland 
many home economists doubtless remember 
with pleasure, gives a precise and concise 
summary of the present position of her country- 
women in an English bulletin issued by the 
Finnish organization affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women. For example, she tells us that 
“Educated women predominate as public and 
high school teachers, trained hospital nurses, 
post, telegraph, and telephone office employees, 
commercial and cooperative bank clerks, den- 
tists, official tourist guides”’; that in restaurants, 
cafés, and hotels, 63.3 per cent of the owners 
and 91.5 per cent of the staffs are women; 
and that of 500,000 women engaged in agricul- 
ture 300,000 are landowners. 


A Gourmet’s Tour of Italy. In “Eating My 
Way Through Italy” Henry Aimes Abot com- 
bines charming word pictures and photographs 
of delightful spots that he visited in Italy, 
menus of tempting meals served him in pic- 
turesque inns, and recipes of characteristic 
Italian dishes he particularly enjoyed, in such 
proportions as to produce a delectable bit of 
reading and an unusual cookbook. It is sold 
for 25 cents by the Golden State Company, 
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Ltd., 425 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and is described as Volume I of the au- 
thor’s series “Eating My Way Around the 
World.” 


Congress at Lunch. Among the things 
which Lee Kreiselman tells us in her “Senate 
and House Restaurants” in May Food Facts 
is that our legislators go strong for breads and 
crackers, that the favorite lunch in the House 
end of the Capitol is thick bean soup, coffee, 
and apple pie, and that at either end the 
average luncheon check comes to 50 cents. 


“Nutrition in the Community.” Mary 
Spalding, Alice F. Blood, E. V. McCollum, 
Frances Stern, Blanche Dimond, Sue Sadow 
are among the authors of papers on different 
phases of a community program in nutrition 
that are brought together in No. 1, Vol. 23 
of The Commonhealth, the publication of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health. 


Oral Hygiene. In a talk before the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, Dr. R. C. Leonard of 
the Maryland Department of Public Health 
called “construction, care, and cleanliness” the 
three essentials of mouth health, and gave well- 
formulated, sensible advice as to what to do 
about them. 


“The Next Great Plague to Go.” This 
telling article in which the new Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, urges a campaign to stamp 
out syphilis appeared in full in the July Survey 
Graphic and was condensed under the title 
“Why Don’t We Stamp Out Syphilis?” in 
the Readers’ Digest for that month. 


Consumers of Vital Statistics. A collection 
of short papers in the May issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health gives the points 
of view of the health officer, the epidemiologist, 
the child hygienist, the health education 
worker, the demographer, and the registrar 
as to the vital statistics that they need in 
their work. 


Film-Strip Prices. Prices for film strips 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will be approximately the same for the fiscal 
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year 1936-37 as those in effect during the past 
year and will range from 50 cents to $1.10 each, 
depending on the number of illustrations in the 
series. Lecture notes are provided with each 
strip. A list of those available and instructions 
on how to purchase them may be obtained by 
writing to the Division of Cooperative Exten- 
sion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


State Support of Education. In a research 
bulletin issued in May the National Education 
Association analyzes available data on state 
support of education to show the relation of 
educational expenditures to tax resources and 
educational needs, with results interpreted as 
refuting “the charge that the states where 
public education is not adequately financed are 
not exerting as much effort as other states,” 
and confirming the N.E.A.’s policy of advocat- 
ing federal aid in financing public education. 


Educational Lingo. The July midmonthly 
Survey carries a column of phrases “gleaned 
from the utterances during recent months of 
some of our leading educational authorities.” 
Among these “units of discourse through which 
educators convey thought” we come upon 
“attenuated rapport,” “informal arranged-for- 
conference-contacts,” “pre-test of test valid- 
ity,” and “the ‘why’ phenomenon.” Echo 
answers, “Why?” 


Education by Radio. The facts and tech- 
niques of educational broadcasting are dis- 
cussed by Merrill Denison in a brochure issued 
by the Radio Institute of the Audible Arts 
which the Philco Radio and Television Cor- 
poration maintains at 80 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Housing in Federal Agencies. The National 
Emergency Council has prepared a chart show- 
ing the functions, limitations, applications, 
and authority of the special federal agencies 
concerned with housing construction and 
finance. The list includes: Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
under which come Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, Savings and Loan Division, Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, and 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; Federal 


Housing Administration; Housing Division, 
Public Works Administration; Resettlement 
Administration; The R.F.C. Mortgage Com- 


pany. 


Wagner Housing Bill. As a convenience to 
its members and others interested in federal 
aid for low-rent housing, the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 850 East 58th Street, 
Chicago, made a summary of the hearings held 
last April on S. 4424 before the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the U. S. Senate and 
published it in pamphlet form convenient for 
reference. The price to non-members is $1.50. 


Teaching Safety. The ways in which dif- 
ferent departments and activities can contrib- 
ute to the safety education program in the 
Pennsylvania public schools are outlined in 
“Safety Education in the Public Schools: A 
Manual of Organization and Administration.” 
It appears as Bulletin 94, Pennsylvania Cur- 
riculum Studies, Department of Public In- 


struction, Harrisburg. 


Public Libraries. “The Equal Chance: 
Books Help to Make It” is the title of an 
attractive pamphlet from the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. It uses two colors and effective 
graphs to present the facts about libraries and 
their use in different parts of the United States. 
The Association has also published reprints of 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s talk on “What Libraries 
Mean to the Nation.” 


Public Affairs Forums. The purpose, devel- 
opment, and techniques of the so-called forum 
movement in which the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker has been so 
actively interested, are described in ““Education 
for Democracy,” a pamphlet issued by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior as Office of 
Education Bulletin 1935, No. 17. The same 
general theme is developed by Dr. Studebaker 
in Plain Talk, a little book issued by the 
National Home Library Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for sale at the nominal price of 
25 cents. 
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Panel Discussion at Commencement. At 
the University of North Carolina the com- 
mencement speaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Studebaker, instead of delivering the usual 
address led a panel discussion with five seniors 
on the panel, carefully selected as representing 
varying points of view. The question posed 
was “Where do we commence?” 


Epsilon Sigma Phi. The recently published 
1934-35 yearbook of this national honorary 
extension fraternity shows Madge J. Reese as 
grand secretary-treasurer. Among home econ- 
omists to whom special recognition was given 
are Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones of Wisconsin, 
Neale S. Knowles of Iowa, and Florence E. 
Ward, for many years regional agent, Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work. 


Menu Terms. A “Dictionary of 1001 Menu 
Terms” by J. O. Dahl is the 37th in the series 
of Little Gold Business Books issued by the 
Hospitality Guild, Stamford, Connecticut, and 
sold at 50 cents a copy. More than two 
hundred food executives were consulted in 
selecting and defining the items, which include 
many foreign terms. 


Basic Science Texts. The Williams & 
Wilkins Company of Baltimore and the F. S. 
Crofts Company of New York City, who are 
well-known publishers, the former in the general 
scientific and the latter in the textbook field, 
announce an arrangement for the co-operative 
publication of college texts in the basic sciences. 


Weights and Measures. An “historical 
summary covering the period of the Continental 
Congress to and including the adoption of the 
Joint Resolutions of 1836 and 1838” has been 
prepared by Sarah Ann Jones and issued as 
National Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous 
Publication M122. 


Public Administration. The Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House has issued a new, 
up-to-date edition of its “Directory of Organi- 
zations in the Field of Public Administration.” 
Like the 1934 edition, it lists national, state, 
regional, and Canadian voluntary organiza- 
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tions in this field. It is a valuable reference 
book, especially for national organizations, 
giving the essential facts as to set-up and activi- 
ties of each and classifying them according to 
principal fields of interest. Copies may be 
obtained for $1 each from the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, 850 East 58th Street, 
Chicago. 


Housing Conditions and School Work. 
Studies showing the relation between a child’s 
home environment and his progress in school 
were reviewed by Dr. Mary Dabney Davis ina 
paper presented last spring before the study 
class on “Housing the Community” at the 
forty-third convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education. A small supply of 
mimeographed copies, prepared by the New 
York Housing Authority, is available from 
Dr. Davis, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Information on Air Conditioning. A “Con- 
densed List of Sources of Information on Air 
Conditioning” was issued by the Electrical 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
on April 15. 
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Prevention of Blindness. Hygiene of the 
eyes, the special diseases, under-trial processes, 
superstitions, and other dangers which threaten 
vision, methods of their control, the importance 
of public education regarding the protection of 
eyesight, and suggestions for school use are 
among the subjects discussed in the bulletins 
issued by the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City. 


The Metropolitan Museum’s Educational 
Work. The extensive program of courses and 
lectures that the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will offer from October to 
January is described in an attractive leaflet 
issued by the Museum’s press. 


Roquefort Cheese from Cow’s Milk. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, long in- 
terested in producing domestic Roquefort 
cheese from cow’s milk, has found that the 
special flavor, appearance, and texture of this 
cheese depends largely ‘“‘on the control of the 
growth of molds and bacteria, and not on 
climatic conditions or peculiar herbage in the 
pastures, or even on the use of sheep’s milk or 
goat’s milk exclusively.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Dexter M. Keezer had had experience 
as a newspaper reporter, a teacher of economics 
in four colleges and universities, associate editor 
of the Baltimore Sun, and executive director 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
N.R.A. before he became president of Reed 
College in Portland, Oregon, in 1934. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom was no stranger to the 
home economists who heard him at Seattle in 
July, for his books and magazine articles on 
subjects of interest to consumers and students 
of economics and merchandising are widely 
used by them. He is professor of marketing 
at Columbia University and president of the 

Limited Price Variety Stores Association. 
Agnes Samuelson, president of the National 


Education Association for the year 1935-36, 
has been state superintendent of public in- 
struction in Iowa since 1927. 

Dr. Abby L. Marlatt, one of the most widely 
known home economists in the country and 
active in the formation of the American Home 
Economics Association, has been on the staff 
of the University of Wisconsin since 1909 and 
director of courses in home economics there 
since 1913. 

Alice Sowers, a home economist who is also 
specialist in parent education with the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, was 
listed among contributors to the September 
1935 issue of the JouRNAL, where she discussed 
home economics teachers and parent education. 
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